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a Higher Power. No one even stops to ask questions. 
‘The wisdom of the men who foretold what has happened 
consisted not in knowing the future, but in knowing the 
present. Knowing better than most men what was 
happening, they could be sure of what would happen. 
Their work will tend henceforth toward more confidence 
in the value of accurate measurements of what is happen- 
ing. Intelligent dreamers will be better appreciated. 


ea 


WHEN a noted preacher in Chicago was accused and 
convicted of having appropriated in an extemporaneous 
sermon the substance of a sermon preached by Dr. 
Parker in London, the authorities of his church heard his 
explanation that he admired the sermon and was so 
saturated with it that unconsciously he reproduced it. 
They then raised his salary and told him to go on if he 
could steal other sermons as good as that. This trans- 
action was a heavy blow at the dignity and the influence 
of the Christian pulpit. It became a joke with the 
ministers of the denomination to which this man belonged 
- to greet each other on Monday morning with the ques- 
tion, “Well, what sermon were you saturated with 
yesterday?” ‘The shortsightedness of the plagiarists is 
astounding, for they often print as their own the sermons 
they have stolen and delivered. This happened in New 
York in the case of a man who used without credit, on 
Easter Sunday, and afterward printed, a sermon which he 
had taken from the published works of Dr. Putnam of 
Roxbury, Mass. Robert Collyer said that his sermon on 
lying had been repeatedly used by men who were not 


above acting a lie. 
rd 


“As a man thinketh so is he.’’ That is an ancient 
saying so well attested in human experience that in 
substance it is rediscovered by alert thinkers in every 
generation. All human society may be divided into two 
classes. In one class may be found all those who are 
suffering from chronic distempers, from degeneration 
of brain and nerves and premature old age. Said Dr. 
Eli Fay of a slow-moving young minister, “‘Why, that 
man at thirty-seven is as old as I am at seventy-three.” 
All physicians of wide experience know that the world 
of invalids is composed of the two classes, those who 
are quickly disabled by disease or who die early because 
they have no elasticity of temperament, and those others 
who throw off disease and outlive their fellows because 
“hope hath happy place’’in them. Youth, good health, 
and longevity are largely ‘‘states of mind,” a fact as well 
known to dwellers in Judea and ancient Egypt as it is 
to-day to the most enlightened psychologists. 


vt 


KIPLING, in a late address, has put a new realization of 
the power of music into our consciousness. How it 
carries the mind and will as it does is beyond explanation, 
but the fact that it does act as no other influence can act 
may be brought closer. ‘‘A few drums and fifes in the 
battalion means at least five extra miles in a route march, 
quite apart from the fact that they can swing a battalion 
back to quarters happy and composed in its mind, no 
matter how tired its body may be.” “It makes men’s 
souls realize certain truths that their minds might doubt,” 
Kipling goes on to say. He connects the effect with the 
saying that man does not live by bread alone. In that 
word one gets close to the heart of the matter, and of all 
the matter whether of soldiery or life. When week after 
week the soldiers marched through London streets, many 
a beholder wondered why all was so sober and devoid 
of enthusiasm. Wrong conclusions were drawn from the 
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quietness. It was thought to mean that men went with- 
out spirit. It really meant that there were few bands. 
Wrong conclusions are likewise drawn in congregations 
where things go soberly and with little show of interest. 
The reason is thought to lie in a lack of enthusiasm. It 
really lies in a lack ‘of inspiring music. Whatever the 
minister or the congregation may do, it is the music 
that makes the atmosphere of the place and its field of 
impression. A prophet ‘in the organ loft is as requisite 
for the worship of God and the service of man as a 
prophet in the pulpit. Sometimes, if a choice were at 
hand, we should place him in the organ loft and take our 
chances in the pulpit. ‘‘We are a tongue-tied brood at 
best,”” we hear Kipling say, and we repeat his words with 
a wider reference. ‘‘The bands can declare on our be- 
half without shame and without shyness something of 
what we all feel, and help us to reach a hand toward the 
men who have risen up to save us.” 


The New Evolution. 


The curious and sudden reversals of science by which 
the last word of authority becomes displaced by opposite 
conclusions are most characteristic of modern investiga- 
tion. We have contentedly reposed in the belief in 
gradual growth, in evolution by an unfolding of a regular 
process, but now come the discoveries which upset all 
this comfortable notion of progress. It is now held that 
a great change in characteristics does not imply slow at- 
tainment, but that many such changes come immediately. 
It is not continuity, but discontinuity, which is the 
main fact nowadays. We are not allowed to think 
that each generation takes its little step, and that in 
this way, after vast stretches of time, great changes come 
about. The fact is that the great changes come at 
first and that the minor ones are worked out later. We 
cannot sing “Little by little” any more, or say ‘‘Great 
oaks from little acorns grow”’ with reference to all kinds 
of growth, for we know that advance sometimes jumps, 
and results may come in one generation that we had 
supposed implied many generations. No less a person 
than the president of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science questions ‘‘whether the course 
of evolution can at all reasonably be represented as an 
unpacking of an original complex which contained 
within itself the whole range of diversity which living 
things present.” 

If this latest theory should stand, it would have serious 
consequences with reference to the idea that ‘“‘in Adam’s 
sin we sinned all,’’ which has had not a little reinforce- 
ment from evolution. Its proposal on the basis of facts 
presented gives a hard blow to a fatalistic theory of 
past and present. Those who may have stopped using 
the word “‘predestination,” yet have held the idea with- 
out the word, will have to revise their determinism. 
When we read that ‘‘variation proceeds not by the ad- 
dition of factors bearing new characters, but by the loss 
of factors of an inhibitory nature which when present 
prevent the development of the character in question,” 
we begin to take courage. Here is a new chance for the 
suppressed tenth. Its failure is not a fated thing which 
puts philanthropy in the shade of good-natured effort 
that can make no difference. The freedom of the will is 
put on its feet again. We have failed not because it was 
in us to fail spite of all we could do, but because something 
removable has stood in our way. It is not that our will 
was fixed by causes beyond our control, but that it was 
obstructed, and, when the prevention grows out of the 
way, we have it in us to go ahead. 


The old doctrines of conversion, and of release | from 
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the consequences of sin through the merits of another’s 
sacrifice, had one advantage which none of the more 
reasonable ways of dealing with sin on the ethical basis 
possesses. They encouraged the sinner with the pos- 
sibilities of a really fresh start. All the common sense 
of the opposite view does not avail to prevent its being 
oppressive. ‘Yes,’ it said, “you must work out your 
own salvation. Every one must bear the consequences of 
his wrong-doing, and, if you set about taking them in a 
sturdy spirit and with a will, in time—in a very long time, 
but yet in time—you will win release. ‘This was quite 
reasonable, but it was quite useless. The very trouble, 
the burden’s unbearable weight, was that it bore down 
effort and quenched hope. When some one came singing 
“Jesus paid it all’’ and ‘There is a fountain filed with 
blood,” people who had minds at leisure to think felt 
the absurdity of the doctrine, but people whose sin was 
so great that they could not look up only felt its opportu- 
nity. It might be very unreasonable, but it was very 
heartening. It meant a new chance. It meant a clean 
slate. It was like hearing some one saying: “‘Let me 
take your luggage while you rest a bit. That’s too much 
for you to carry. Put it down, and eat something; after 
that it will not be so heavy for you.” And against all 
reason otherwise not a few men and women have found 
that there was something in that method. ‘They could 
not answer the objections to the ethical faults of the 
theory, but they could testify to its practical usefulness. 
Whereas before they could not stand up, now they could 
even run. Human nature will tolerate a good deal of 
absurdity for the sake of a little such help, especially 
when the rational way of dealing with the question 
does not seem to touch the main fact in the case. 

Now we know why. ‘The reason for slow progress was 
an inhibition. Take that away, and progress goes in 
leaps and bounds. ‘The essential thing is taking away 
the hindrance. It isn’t a change of will, least of all the 
question whether there is a will or not, that is at issue. 
The inhibition is what is the matter. When that 
inhibition is removed and the will has a fair chance, we 
do not find that any man is dead in his sin, or that the 
good he would do he does not, or that he is fated to 
do what the faults of his ancestors entailed upon him. 
The shackles which held him are removable. What- 
ever put him on his feet with his arms loose settled fate 
once for all. Any man under such circumstances would 
say of moral determinism what Ezekiel long ago said of 
it: ‘‘Ye shall not have occasion any more to use this 
proverb. ... Cast away from you all your transgressions, 
whereby ye have transgressed; and make you a new heart 
and a new spirit.” 

The important thing is to remove the bonds that hold 
back the will. Wedo not so much need a new heart as 
unrestricted exercise of the heart we have. Sudden and 
valid conversion is not limited to emotionalism. A man 
who has stolen and has taken to heart the command to 
steal no more may be more reliable than the man who 
has never stolen. A youth who has seen his fault may 
be depended on more surely than one who never had it. 
Change in environment may release hidden factors of 
progress. To break away from a heredity may mean 
more for character in a man than all the influences of 
heredity. Certain it is that no one can calculate or 
limit the potencies of the spirit. It advances often by 
mutations. And it was by the same truth that Jesus 
said to the highly trained moralists of his day, “The 
publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God 
before you.” Determinism, even when it is moral, does 
not correspond to the operation of the spirit. And it 
will not produce the moral effects desired. We do not 
need to adopt an atonement or do violence to the sense 
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of justice by offering immunity from punishment. But 
we must take a lesson from the conclusion that evolution 
is “an affair of sudden, inexplicable, discontinuous 
changes, and not the slow accumulation of small varia- 
tions along a stream of tendency.’’ ‘The new evolution 
will hold as good in morals as in biology. 


Try Jesus’ Religion. 


One of our eminent writers, referring to the Golden 
Rule, asked this question, “Is it workable?” His answer 
undertook to show that if this social theory is not work- 
able, and that if we cannot turn the other cheek also, 
the opposite rule has proved still more unworkable. 
He was writing before the outbreak in Europe, but the 
whole drift of his argument went to show that getting 
prepared for a fight did not clear the way for peace, 
and that it never had done this. We have lived in peace 
with our Northern neighbor for one hundred years, by 
mutual agreement not to threaten and swagger. The 
rule of Jesus, embodied in the Golden Rule and in the 
whole of his preachings, was novel in his day, and it 
is nearly as novel now. We really have never believed 
that the Golden Rule was workable. 

Now what the world needs is not to give up Chris- 
tianity as a failure, because Europe has never worked 
on the basis of Jesus’ teachings. Even the bishops 
have rarely believed in turning the other cheek. Our 
sermons have contained what our practice has refused 
to adopt. There is nothing in the times or signs of the 
times to indicate that Christianity as Jesus taught it, 
or anything like it, has broken down. Make room for 
this novel teacher of a novel faith in some corner of the 
world, and give him a fair trial. ‘The trouble is we have 
never made room for Jesus’ life and doctrine, but have 
allowed no end of substitutes to assume canonical power. 
The social life of Europe was constituted out of a refined 
barbarism. 

We do not want a multiplication of churches and 
creeds, or a reduction of those which exist to a single 
formula; especially we do not need interpretations of 
Jesus with Jesus left out. We want this great man 
Jesus himself allowed to express himself freely and com- 
mandingly at the front of science, art, and literature 
as well as the religion of the twentieth century. Es- 
pecially there is no call for a religion that dovetails the 
Old Testament with the New in its effort to construct 
our modern life. ‘The European war is based on the Old 
Testament, charged with the spirit of the Jewish kings, 
and has not a breath of Jesus Christ in it. The Testa- 
ment of Jesus was a novelty entirely unlike anything 
that had gone before. It will not permit a mixture of 
the morals and ethics of the old Jewish tribes. 

The Christianity that we need begins not with the 
assumption of chosen people, chosen either for their 
virtues or their achievements: it begins positively and 
clearly with this one doctrine, “‘On earth peace and good 
will among men.” It has nothing to do with war 
but to abolish it. It leads us through life by way of 
the Golden Rule, and it ends all obligation by giving 
our lives for others. ‘There is nothing in the Prophets 
that foresees it or foretells it. The religion of the kings 
was almost exactly the same as the religion of our Euro- 
pean monarchs to-day,—‘“ mutual service,’ as Socrates 
expressed it, “rendered between the gods and their 
human worshippers.” There is to be worship on the 
part of the servitors, and the Lord, the God who is wor- 
shipped as a national patron, is pledged in return to give 
prosperity in commerce and victory in battle. 

Jesus was original, and there is little wonder that his 
early followers discovered in his makeup an element of 
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divinity. It is, however, as a social philosopher above 
everything else that we must consider this remarkable 
man, and what we need now, and what civilization has 
come absolutely to demand, is that room be made for 
the gospel as it was actually preached. It was the 
gospel or doctrine of good will among men; of universal, 
not national, human fellowship. It was intended to 
displace the racial and sectional religions that had prom- 
ised victory to races and sections rather than to the human 
race. Placating and worshipping the national divinity 
has no place whatever in the teachings of Jesus. 

Let us get hold of this matter in all honesty. Chris- 
tianity is not a mere expansion of the teachings of Samuel 
or the practices of David. Samuel could hew Agag in 
pieces before the altar of his Lord, but Jesus positively 
and unequivocably forgives his enemies instead of pray- 
ing for victory in a quarrel. 

Where has there been room for this sort of religion? 
Where is it dominant to-day? Was it taught in the 
cathedrals that were pounded down by cannon? Or 
by those who fired the cannon? Does it excuse the hu- 
man slaughter that is going on among nations pre-emi- 
nently noted for worship? Cathedrals are cannonaded, 
and churches are turned into hospitals+-which we allow 
to be a Christian service, provided cannon must be used 
at all. The sociology of Jesus turns weapons of war- 
fare into ploughshares. It goes so far as to forbid the 
exercise of brute force. 

The Great War has come not to abolish Christianity, 
but to make room for it. It shows plainly that the 
dominant religion of Europe is not Christianity at all, 
and that it is woefully unworkable in the cause of human 
progress. It shows us leaders praying to their national 
God and expecting from him success precisely in the 
spirit of the Iliad. Jesus’ doctrine of love unquali- 
fiedly pronounces all this religion an inheritance to be 
got rid of. When the trenches dug through the farms 
of Europe are levelled, and the blood-stains are soaked 
into the soil to fertilize future wheat-fields, will any 
one dare to say that Jesus led anywhere in the conflict? 
Are we ready to let him enter? Will the war prepare 
us for such leadership? 


American Cnitarian Association. 
The Billy Sunday Revivals. 


Three or four days in Philadelphia, followed by two days 
in Pittsburgh, where similar revivals were held last year, 
have enabled me to form some first-hand impressions 
of the influence and effect of the Billy Sunday revival 
meetings that have been going on in Philadelphia for a 
month or more. ‘The success of these meetings, so far 
as numbers and popular attention and commercial profits 
prove success, is one of the most interesting phenomena 
of the religious life of our generation. I have no disposi- 
tion to take Billy Sunday too seriously, but the popular 
response to his methods and the way in which they infect 
men that we have hitherto believed to be possessed of 
some religious insight and a fair share of common sense 
make his campaign not unworthy of consideration. 

The first impression of the outside observer is of the 
skill with which the business is managed. The publicity 
work is superlatively good and largely accounts for the 
popular interest. The machinery of the advance notices, 
of the preparatory meetings, of the special gatherings for 
men, for women, for children, for representatives of differ- 
ent trades or localities, is all exceedingly well handled. 
The big advertisers are early brought into line so that 
the newspapers are at once attached to the interests of the 
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revival. The papers are then kept crowded with ma- 
terial evidently furnished by the management. ‘Two 
sermons are printed daily, there is a great deal of space 
for editorial comment, extravagant headlines and personal 
calumnies’ are availed of to attract attention, and the 
whole thing is written up in a masterly way. Advertis- 
ing, as a business, has seldom been more complete and 
effective. 

The meetings themselves present no important novel- 
ties save that the appeal of the evangelist is more sensa- 
tional in manner and more scurrilous in language than has 
been customary in the revival meetings with which we 
have heretofore been familiar. ‘The big, wooden shanty 
called the Tabernacle is centrally located and seats some 
ten thousand people. It is filled twice daily, and at the 
close of each meeting, in answer to the revivalist’s call 
for converts and the urgings of his assistants in the body 
of the house, several hundred people “hit the sawdust 
trail’? which means that they walk down the sawdust 
aisles and shake hands with the preacher and perhaps 
give their names to one of his helpers. 

I venture to believe that I am a reasonably impartial 
observer of these goings-on. If the purpose of a revival 
is to help people to lead better lives, to promote tem- 
perance and righteousness, then I am not disposed to 
think that my way of doing that is the only way. I can 
rejoice in other people’s ways of accomplishing that good 
end. ‘Though personally I like gentle speech and good 
manners and persuasive reasonableness, I have no objec- 
tion to religious excitement assuch. A good many of us 
would be the better for a quicker religious pulse and more 
fervor of spirit. I have no objection to religious ma- 
chinery so long as it is honest and not run for commercial 
profit or mere self-aggrandizement. The machinery 
for making “converts’’ is legitimate enough and I do not 
see why the speed of the mechanism should not be acceler- 
ated at opportune times. Again, I am not disposed to 
sneer at the alleged insignificance of the permanent 
results of revivals. Doubtless many of the conversions 
are spurious, doubtless there is a great deal of backsliding, 
but it seems to me not impossible to believe that some 
people are really and genuinely influenced and helped to 
lead better and happier lives. 

If, too, we inquire into the cause for revivals, is there 
not something to give us pause? It is easy to attribute 
the success of a revival to the gregarious curiosity aroused 
by skilful advertising, to the nervous excitement by which 
a crowd attracts a crowd, to the acrobatic feats or emo- 
tional power of a popular speaker. These may add to 
the public interest, but I believe that at the root of the 
matter lies the fact that man cannot live by bread alone. 
He must have some satisfaction for the higher cravings of 
his nature. Beset by vague but real questionings and 
yearnings he is easily persuaded by the vehement vigor 
of a man who promises him complete peace and safety 
if he will only declare his acceptance of certain theologi- 
cal dogmas which nobody really understands. Whatever 
we may say of the satisfactions, the desire is natural and 
genuine. 

Let us thus do justice to the possible good there is in 
these periodical tempests of manufactured religious 
fervor that sweep through our American communities, 
and then let us, with equal clearness and candor, declare 
that these outbursts produce and transmit some of the 
worst diseases to which the human spirit is subject. The 
artificial excitement fosters the fallacy that religion is 
something that must come into a life with the shock of 
change. It is not a matter of patient fidelity in well- 
doing, but a surprise. Men are led to believe that the 
turbid zeal that attends conversions is the substance of 
religion. The revivalists are apt to confine religion to 
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the realm of the exceptional and occasional, whereas it 
ought to be a matter of every-day conduct and character, 
a part of a man’s normal experience. 

The revival method is essentially irrational. It ignores 
the necessity of training. It would have us believe that 
sudden impulse is better for the soul’s growth than the 
constant practice of love to God and man; that artificial 
stimulants are better than wholesome diet. ‘The appeal, 
too, is still to the utterly selfish instincts. The motive 
for conversion is simply the salvation of one’s own soul. 
The method is in flat contradiction to the plain teaching 
of the gospels. Jesus taught that the kingdom of heaven 
comes not “with observation,” but is “within you,” hid- 
den in the heart and conscience and character. Revival- 
ism, on the other hand, seems to teach that the king- 
dom comes with observation, with noisy profession and 
advertisement. Jesus said that it was not those who 
cried, ‘Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name, and 
in thy name done many worthy things,” who should in- 
herit the kingdom, but those who did the will of the 
Father. 

Finally, the revival teaching is not only selfish in motive 
and pagan in method; it is essentially untrue. It is simply 
not true that by believing something a man can step at 
once from a condition deserving hell to a condition de- 
serving heaven. 

These observations apply to all of these reactionary 
and superficial methods of making people religious by 
artificial means, but the Billy Sunday revivals have some 
special features that make them peculiarly deplorable. 
Never before have we had to endure such a flood of cheap 
and vulgar talk about religion. Former revivalists have 
not, as a rule, thought it necessary to indulge in personal 
abuse or to bespatter their fellow-citizens with such scur- 
rility. If Billy Sunday finds that it is good stage business 
to tear off his coat and collar, to jump on a table, or to 
brandish chairs in his conflicts with the devil, such buf- 
fooneries can perhaps be defended as a means of attract- 
ing a crowd, but those who honor integrity, and reverence 
human nature, and love good men and women cannot but 
turn disgustedly away from the vituperation of his public 
speech. His vulgarity has not even the merit of wit. 
His mocking of good and wise men is no more than the 
making of faces and the calling of names. Some of the 
older preachers of a literal hell, a personal devil, and a 
blood atonement have been masters of dramatic art and 
could paint tremendous pictures of the fate of sinners in 
the hands of an angry God, but Billy Sunday has no such 
gift of vivid imagery, but only the slangy diction which is 
the evidence of an insufficient vocabulary. This use of 
slang has become in Sunday’s case an unpleasant manner- 
ism like spitting or cursing, and it seems to be his chief 
and only novel stock in trade. 

Our Unitarian representatives in Philadelphia, though 
few in number, have met the tempest of abuse with vigor. 
In the face of obloquy and detraction and in spite of the 
desertion of certain ministerial friends and allies who have 
either cast in their lot with the revivalists or remained 
timidly silent, they have steadfastly upheld the prin- 
ciples of a pure, practical, and spiritual Christianity. By 
public meetings, by the distribution of literature, by pri- 
vate interview and correspondence, they have helped to 
clear many perplexed minds and to calm some troubled 
souls. The duty of all liberal Christians in the face of 
such archaic theologies and obstreperous delusions is 
equally plain. Error must be met not by invection or 
shrill protest, but by patient, constructive reasoning, by 
the self-restraint that avoids the extravagance of speech 
which really means weakness of faith, by the self-posses- 
sion which has no fears or flurries or spasms of excitement, 
and, above all, by kindly humor. Wit can usually deal 
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with such situations more effectively than argument. 
Billy Sunday’s threats may look like giants and they may 
roar like very lions, but really they are only mischievous 
imps, and if we domesticate them we may turn them into 
good fairies. SAMUEL A. ELtot. 


Current Topics. 


THE international situation as it affects the shipping 
of Germany and all the neutral nations was complicated 
at the beginning of the week by the announcement of 
the Allies that they reserved the right to prevent all 
communication between Germany and the world by sea. 


. The new measure aimed at the commerce and the sources 


of supplies of the Teutonic Alliance, it was explained, 
would have the effect of making all cargoes destined 
to German ports or sailing from German ports contra- 
band of war and therefore liable to seizure whenever 
the Triple Entente should choose to put in effect the 
measure outlined in their preliminary communication 
to the neutral powers. The latest step undertaken 


‘against Germany was justified by its authors, the Brit- 


ish admiralty, upon the ground that drastic counter- 
moves are made necessary by Germany’s announced 
intention to enforce its submarine blockade against 
the British coast, even if the operations involved in the 
process should endanger the lives of crews and passengers 
of merchant vessels, whether they should happen to 
be British, French, or neutral. 


3 


In Washington the news of the general blockade 
against German ports was received with interest, al- 
though official expressions on the subject were withheld 
pending the receipt of the official communication ad- 
dressed on the subject by the governments of the Triple 
Entente. It appeared to be the consensus of opinion 
at the outset, however, that the powers ranged against 
the Central European nations are within their rights 
in declaring a general blockade, especially in view of 
the fact that they are in a position, because of their 
unquestioned naval supremacy, to put it into full effect. 
As to whether, considering all the circumstances, the 
United States government would accept the Franco- 
British embargo upon communication with Germany 
without an attempt to bring about its modification, 
the State Department was not willing to venture any 
opinion pending the complete exposition of the measure 
contemplated by the Triple Entente. It was admitted, 
however, that the prohibition would work grave injury 
to legitimate American interests at a time when the com- 
merce and industries of the country are slowly being 
restored to activity after the almost complete suspension 
caused by the war at its opening. 


wt 


ONE of the most dramatic and historically interest- 
ing events of the conflict is taking place at the entrance 
of the sea-way to Constantinople, the city which for 
centuries has been the apple of discord in the councils 
of the European nations, and the possession of which, 
in the view of universal statecraft, would confer the 
possibility of world-control. It had been assumed by 
military authorities for many years that the straits lead- 
ing into the Sea of Marmora and thence to Constanti- 
nople were impregnable. And yet at the end of last 
week a Franco-British fleet of between forty and fifty 
ships, comprising perhaps the most powerful naval arma- 
ment ever seen in action at the same time, had battered 
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down the forts at the outer entrance to the Dardanelles 
and had landed an artillery force for further operations 
against the inner fortifications in conjunction with the 
guns of the fleet. ‘The most difficult part of the opera- 
tions, however, remained to be accomplished, inasmuch 
as the inner forts are understood to be more powerfully 
equipped than the outer works. In any event, however, 
it was not believed that the Turks could hold out very 
much longer against the superior force which they faced. 


& 


‘Tue background of the bombardment of the Dardanelles 
constitutes perhaps the most conspicuous reversal of 
policy during this period of reversals of the verdicts 
of history. The assault upon the storied straits was 
undertaken at this stage of the general operations be- 
cause of the necessity of freeing the accumulated Russian 
grain trade from its confinement in the Black Sea. The 
bombarding powers were thus placed in the position of 
undoing that which’ they accomplished at the end of 
* the Crimean war—the imprisonment of Russia’s mari- 
time power in the Black Sea. The exclusion of Russia 
from the Dardanelles has been a fixed and apparently 
inexorable feature of British policy for nearly a century. 
To every attempt on Russia’s part to obtain the freedom 
of the straits, Great Britain has replied with objections 
which have nullified the chafing attempts of the Mus- 
covite giant to break the bonds imposed upon him by 
treaties based upon force. At this juncture of events 
it is Great Britain that is leading in the measures to 
abolish the limitations upon the growing power of Russia 
which British statecraft had devised in the past. 


we 


Now that the fall of Constantinople is assured, the 
question of the future possession of the city of Constan- 
tine, once the religious capital of Christendom and 
still rich with imperial traditions, is the subject of in- 
teresting speculation. Whether or not the partners of 
Russia in the new and mighty alliance have assented 
in advance to the occupation of Constantinople as a 
permanent solution of an age-old problem remains to 
be seen. Certain it is, however, that the Russian govern- 
ment regards this important point in the post-bellum 
settlement as already determined in its favor. This 
impression on the part of the foreign office at Petrograd 
has been triumphantly proclaimed by official utterances 
in the Douma by the premier, M. Goremykin. ‘The 
acclaim with which this declaration was recently greeted 
in the Chamber by all parties, without distinction, fur- 
nished the world with a glimpse of the intensity of Russia’s 
longing for the attainment of the end of a long-pursued 
policy, and recalled that dramatic moment in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century when, after the Rus- 
sian armies had been halted by the British fleet in the 
suburbs of the Turkish capital at the end of the last 
Russo-Turkish war, the Russian soldiers wept as they 
beheld the prize that had been wrested out of their hands 
when it was fairly within their grasp. 


ot 


WHILE the eyes of the world are fixed upon the stirring 
events at the gates of Constantinople, a gigantic struggle 
is going on between the Teutonic allies and Russia on 
the East front of the far-flung battle-lines. The ex- 
pulsion of the Russians from East Prussia was accom- 
plished last week by what will probably descend into 
history as one of the most remarkable feats of arms ever 
recorded. Field Marshal von Hindenburg, the German 
generalissimo in command of the Eastern operations, 
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appears to have dealt a serious blow to Russia’s power 
of resistance. Whether the Russian military organiza- 


tion can rally from the effects of the defeat is an impor- 


tant question of the war, and upon the answer to this 
question will depend*the outcome not only of the opera- 
tions against Russia, but perhaps also of the fighting 
on the Western front, where the armies have been prac- 
tically deadlocked since the retreat of the Germans from 
the Marne last autumn and their intrenchment in the 
positions which they now hold. If the Germans have 
inflicted sufficient damage upon the Russians to break 
down their resistance to an adequate extent, von Hinden- 
burg will be in a position to transfer a large part of his 
forces to the West, for a new offensive movement which 
may exert a telling effect upon the final results of the 
operations as a whole. 
al 


A DIPLOMATIC situation of the highest significance 
is developing in the Far East, where the Chinese govern- 
ment is dealing with a series of demands advanced by 
Japan as a corollary to her success in reducing the German 
fortress of Kiao-Chou and driving Germany out of the 
Shantung Peninsula. The real scope of these demands 
is still a matter of speculation. Reports from Pekin 
would indicate, however, that the Chinese regard them 
as tantamount to a proposal that Japan be recognized 
a protecting power over China, with exclusive commercial 
and political rights in that country. From Japanese 
sources, official and otherwise, have come explicit denials 
of any such comprehensive measure of absorption, and 
Count Okuma, the Japanese premier, in a statement 
cabled to the press of the world last week, expressly 
disclaimed any purpose toward the neighboring republic 
except that of solicitude for the future welfare of China 
and a desire to safeguard the independence of the repub- 
lic from encroachment by other powers. Whatever 
may be the exact stipulations contained in these demands, 
it is evident that the Chinese government is extremely 
unwilling to accede to them without radical modifications. 


Brevities. 


The American Red Cross, with headquarters at Wash- 
ington, D.C., not only brings relief to sufferers from great 
calamities, but it also aims to help the individual indus- 
trial workers, miners, railway men, firemen, policemen, 
and others, by suggesting, in small and cheap pamphlets, 
the principles of first aid. 


Many things enter into the weaving of the web of our 
personal characters, some recognized and some not rec- 
ognized. We select some of these factors; others are 
selected for us. Says Dr. Richard C. Cabot, ‘‘By their 
choice of work, of play, of companions, of words, people 
are made what they are.” 


The latest report of the Pennsylvania Railroad shows 
that 48 per cent. of the road’s shareholders are women, 
numbering in all over 43,000, and yet no one of them is 
represented on its board of directors or official staff. 
Perhaps the women are willing to let the men do the 
work while they draw the dividends. 


Trap-shooting, in which a clay disc is hurled rapidly 
from a steel spring trap to be shot at, has increased so 
rapidly that there are now 4,000 trap-shooting clubs in 
the country, and their membership and the interest shown 
is said by some to rank next to baseball. How much 
better is this form of sport than the former cruel pigeon- 
shooting? oF Oe STU pits 


& ms 
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_ It is the special truth we most need to hear which we 
least like to hear about. ‘The reason why the truth hurts 
us is because it convicts us of ignorance and perversity, it 
unmasks our weakness and shatters our proud self- 
sufficiency and inordinate personal egotism. Paul asks, 
“Am I therefore become your enemy because I tell you 
the truth?” 


The main trouble with dogmas, or crystallized state- 
ments of belief, is that they make no provision for the law 
of growth everywhere present and operative. What has 
been held as true has no ethical right to exclude that 
which has now been found out to be true. In fact, the 
later truth is always the needed commentary on all that 
has gone before. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Tolerance. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I be allowed space in your columns to quote from 
the programme of the Fifth Congress of Religious Liberals 
which lies before me? My communication has a mes- 
sage for every Unitarian, particularly for those who have 
been in any way engaged in “‘fighting Billy Sunday.” 

Dr. Wendte has found some great thoughts beautifully 
expressed for that programme, and none finer than 
Markham’s :— “ 

“He drew a circle that shut me out,— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 


But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in,” 


This needs no comment, and neither does this from 
George Eliot: ‘‘The responsibility of tolerance lies with 
those who have the larger vision.” 


@BLANCHE WATSON. 
MELROSE, Mass. 


Religious Revivals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


It seems impossible to get published in our daily 
newspapers, much less in any of the orthodox religious 
journals, any scientific explanations, however brief, of 
the so-called marvellous powers of the marvellous 
revivalists of whom the one now swaying the masses 
in Philadelphia is unquestionably the most marvellous. 
I beg that you will give space to the following para- 
graph from a recent book by Stanwood Cobb, late. pro- 
fessor at Robert College in Constantinople, which will 
suggest forcibly a much-needed scientific explanation, 
especially when joined to the fact that many thousands 
of dollars of personal profit, and no end to personal 
fame both for this life and for the life to come, combine 
with personal ignorance and superstition to fan the 
flame of ‘“‘hypnotic”’ excitement that sweeps like a burn- 
ing cyclone over the immense assemblies of ‘‘suscepti- 
bles” drawn together by all the skilful machineries and 
skilful advertisements that the great manipulator’s cun- 
ning and resources can command, 

“The Real Turk’ is the title of the book, and the 
paragraph found on pages 252-253 follows graphic por- 
trayals of the vast assemblies of superstitious Moslems 
swayed and swept away into the most fanatical excite- 
ment by the leaders of what are known as “The Night 
of Power,” the ‘‘Howling Dervishes,” etc. 

“Tt is only since hypnotism has revealed strange 
psychic occurrences that such religious phenomena have 
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received any serious explanation. I suppose that the 
Christian tourists left these assemblies with feelings 
of thankfulness that they belonged to an enlightened 
religion which contains no such frenzied excitements. 
Yetit is not difficult to find parallels in Christianity. 

“Davenport, in his ‘Primitive Traits of Religious 
Revivals,’ describes features of famous revival meetings 
which are just as abnormal; people were seized with ‘the 
shakes,’ were hurled violently to the ground by some 
irresistible force, lay frothing at the mouth in a state 
of trance, etc., which correspond exactly to the ecstasy 
into which the imams and dervishes wrought up their 
vast assemblies. The use of exciting music and mag- 
netic speakers in the great revival meetings corresponds 
to the hypnotic influences of ‘The Night of Power,’ 
and the ‘Howling Dervishes’ over their immense as- 
semblies. It is a matter of arousing the emotions and 
holding them at white heat until the audience passes into 
a subconscious state in which it is open to all manners 
of irrational suggestion. 

““Such performances, however, are no more characteris- 
tic of the genuine religion taught by Mohammed than 
the exuberance of Christian revivalists is characteristic 
of the genuine religion of Jesus. Mankind possesses a 
strange faculty for the abnormal. Self-analysis is essen- 
tial for the individual in religion as elsewhere, that 
excrescences may be pruned away. ‘The comparative 
study of religion is imperative and should form a part 
of- every curriculum of education, especially in churches 
and Sunday-schools. But alas! the majority of religion- 
ists everywhere prefer to safeguard their own methods 
by refusing to face facts.” 


M. K. SCHERMERHORN. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Roadside Rest. 


omar inscription at the entrance of a little wayside burial-ground at North 
Woodstock, N.H.) 


Such quiet sleep has come to them, 
The Springs and Autumns pass, 
Nor do they know if it be snow 
Or daisies in the grass. 


All day the birches bend to hear 
The river’s undertone; 

Across the hush a fluting thrush 
Sings evensong alone. 


But down their dream there drifts no sound; 
The winds may sob and stir; 


On the still breast of Peace they rest— 
And they are glad of her. 


Martial Chivalry in Past and Present. 


BY JAMES T. BIXBY, PH.D. 


The other day, in an old-time chronicle often piously 
mentioned, but little read, I came across an interesting 
account of one of those chivalric incidents that have lent 
such a halo of romance to the national struggles of a small 
Oriental people in an age now long past. Besieged in a 
cave by a hostile army, a young king, dearly beloved 
by his soldiers, longed for a draught of the clear spring 
water to which the associations of his youth had given 
a special charm. Before he realized what it involved 
he expressed aloud his wish for a cup of water from the 
favorite well. At once his brave men-at-arms dashed 
out to gratify their commander’s wish. Twice the lines 
of the beleaguering army were broken through. At im- 
minent danger of death the cup was filled at the spring, 
brought back, and put in the hand of the thirsty war- 
chief. But now, when the king was about to quaff the 
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refreshing draught, he bethought himself of the terrible 
risk at which the water had been obtained, and the noble 
soul within his bosom recoiled from the too costly self- 
enjoyment. With lofty chivalry, David exclaimed: 
“Far be it from me, O Lord, that I should do this. Shall 
I drink the blood of the men who went in jeopardy of 
their lives?’’ And reverently the much-desired water 
was poured out as a holy thank-offering to the Divine 
Protector who had brought his comrades safely back 
from their contest with the foe. 

Does not the old-time narrative furnish a pregnant 
reminder of the sanctity that pertains to human life and 
to every pleasure or gain obtained at the price of its 
costly sacrifice? Does not the noble sympathy and 
self-restraint of the Hebrew king also suggest a telling 
contrast to some recent royal incidents, and lead us to 
ask whether Christianity and modern culture have raised 
chivalry and honor to-day to a higher plane than they 
were in times we call semi-barbarous? 

Not many days ago a great war-lord on the other side 
of the Atlantic looked forward to his birthday. Every 
possible delicacy of food and drink, and every kind of 
material luxury, was his to command. But his thoughts 
were gloomy: the land of his neighbors had not been 
conquered; no considerable victory over the stubborn 
armies arrayed against him had recently been obtained. 
Then his generals offered to glorify the royal birthday, 
now close at hand, by a grand assault on the embattled 
lines of the enemy, and the heart of the monarch swelled 
with elation. He gladly promised his generals to be at 
the front to urge on the fierce assaults by his royal 
presence, and personally to distribute the iron crosses to 
adorn the breasts of the soldiers who risked their lives 
in rushing upon the flaming throats of the deadly guns. 

So the great monarch came and spurred on the long 
lines of soldiers to reckless charges and wholesale destruc- 
tion, until the corpses were piled high before the trenches, 
and the death-roll of his men swelled to tens of thousands. 
Nevertheless, no laurels of victory were gathered that 
day. 

Was not that critic of modern times about right who 
summed up his survey of thirty centuries of evolution by 
saying that, great as had been the advance in material 
comfort and physical science, nevertheless, in ethics, 
humanity, and nobility of character mankind seems not 
to have advanced at all beyond the level of the people 
of ancient Greece, Judea, or Egypt, but rather to have 
degenerated? 

YONKERS, N.Y. 


Rev. Dr. Sunday an Asset of Liberal Religion. 


BY CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 


In many ways Philadelphia is the most American of 
all our great cities, being pre-eminently a city of homes. 
The broad comfortable streets laid out four square 
typify the large life of peace and health to which the 
early Quaker founders aspired. To this city, after 
successes in the western part of our country, has come the 
most popular evangelist of modern times. Day after 
day, and week after week, great crowds have thronged 
the improvised tabernacle, and -thousands have pro- 
fessed conversion. One characteristic of his preaching 
has been his savage attack upon liberal religion and 
religious liberals. But, nevertheless, he is one of the 
greatest assets that religious liberals have to-day, if 
they are willing to seize the opportunity and preach their 
gospel with as much enthusiasm and abandon as Sunday 
preaches his. The minds of many men are now turned 
toward religious concepts and theology. 
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Sunday attempts to identify a definite and uncompro- 
mising morality with religious salvation. ‘This is really 
popular, not only with the great masses of employees, 
but especially with the captains of industry, who know 
how much they loses by inefficiency of the individuals. 
Such men as the president of a great railroad system, 
and such merchant princes as John Wanamaker, can 
loyally support the evangelist, not only on theological 
grounds, but from business principles. His sermons 
against the use of intoxicating liquors have great success, 
and all wide-awake legitimate business interests know 
that what destroys the liquor business is in the end a 
gain to the economic interests of the community. ‘This 
uncompromising morality which incidentally assumes such 
an important part of the evangelistic campaign can be 
thoroughly endorsed and approved by all religious 
liberals who love their fellow-men. 

Sunday teaches without the embellishment of theologi- 
cal lawyers, and without the philosophical and poetical 
music of the liberal orthodox, definite theological doc- 
trines of orthodoxy. He clears the atmosphere. Notice 
the following pat illustration which he used in preaching 
on the vicarious atonement. Its clearness and ugliness 
is characteristic. 

“TI know a woman in this town who asked a butcher 
to give his heart to Christ. But.he was cussing and 
damning the church and everybody in it because some 
church-member owed him a bill. So this woman paid 
him the bill, and told him to keep his mouth shut about 
the church and its members. He was satisfied. What 
did he care who paid the bill, so long as he got his money? 
God was satisfied when Jesus Christ went on the cross 
as a substitute for us.” 

For the easy-going and self-satisfied liberal who thinks 
his religion has about accomplished its work, and that 
the odium theologicum is largely a thing of the past, 
the unmistakable words of this popular evangelist are 
invaluable. Remember that he is practically endorsed 
by large sections of the church and educated clergy of 
the day. 

To an audience of fifteen thousand, more or less, on 
January 26, Sunday said :— 

“Listen! Ill allow no man on earth or in hell to 
attempt to strip Jesus Christ of his divinity without a 
fight from me. If you insult my wife I'll scrap, and if you 
insult my Jesus, by the eternal God you can expect a 
fight.” 

At the evening meeting on January 29, at which there 
were two hundred and thirty-four penitents, Sunday 
preached :— 

“Whosoever is born again believeth that Jesus is 
Christ. Who's a liar? Anybody that denies God is a 
liar. The Unitarians are not even in the kingdom of 
Christ. Some of them here have been worrying because 
I haven’t answered their attacks. ‘They won’t have to. 
They are not Christians. Whosoever denies Christ is 
not a Christian. Who denies Jesus as the Christ, he 
is the anti-Christ.” 

On February 9, which recorded five hundred and thirty- 
seven converts, Mr. Sunday said :— 

“Tf I'd preach against the divinity of Jesus, the 
saloon-keepers, the mesdames in the redlight, and the 
libertines would say, ‘Bill, you’re all right; go to it.’” 

On February 4 Mr. Sunday spoke as follows :— 

“Oh, I could preach a sort of gospel that would make 
every Christian Scientist and Unitarian say, ‘He’s a 
nice little man.’ I could preach a kind of gospel that 
would make every saloon-keeper say, ‘Bill’s not such a 
bad scout after all.’ But I wouldn’t be pleasing God.” — 

Assuming that Mr. Sunday is a sincere, earnest, and 
honest man who thoroughly believes all the doctrines 
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which he preaches, and that many people naturally 
follow him, what opportunity does this great propaganda 
present to religious liberals? 

It can be treated with silent contempt, but that is 
no way to help sincere religious people of any belief. 
The brotherhood of man is an effective barrier to this 
lazy philosophy. 

Mr. Sunday personally can be attacked; his greed for 
gain, and his whole-hearted denunciation of Ingersoll 
with his secret plagiarism from that noted agnostic’s 
preaching, can be advertised. But that would amount 
to nothing in the end. 

Do not liberals owe it to the average man who has heard 
liberal religion identified with looseness of life to have 
the gospel of Channing and Emerson and Edward Everett 
Hale and Charles W. Eliot frankly and kindly stated, 
so that wherever a misstatement of fact has been adver- 
tised a true statement will follow? Viewed from this 
standpoint the preaching of Mr. Sunday opens a great 
door of opportunity to reach the common people. The 
liberal movement in America_-has made a great mistake in 
ignoring the masses of the people, being satisfied with the 
cultured class. 

WoLFEBORO, N.H. 


An End of War. 


BY W. F. SKERRYE. 


Mr. Wendte’s hopeful words in a late Register lead 
me to put into writing thoughts that have been in my 
mind for some days. The weight of the awful war in 
Europe oppresses us all. At first partisan passions 
supported us. Now the long weeks and months, each 
with its new chapter of arson, murder, and hate, have 
dissipated all rainbows. 

Every emotion except those of pity and sympathy 
for all the suffering nations is yielding to the demand 
for a riper reason and a wider, kinder judgment. Every 
day that the war goes on increases human suffering and 
hate; and though the accursed thing should last till 
Germany were prostrate, or her enemies exhausted, or 
all alike worn to fragments, the result could not be 
different. It is idle to think that defeated men hate 


less because defeated, or that victorious nations love their 


enemies because they have conquered; and surely it is 
most vain to hope that out of the dark passions nourished 
by the war a spirit of tender forbearance and far-sighted 
tolerance one toward the other will emerge in the hearts 
of the belligerents. Yet a peace on any other founda- 
tion will be as untrustworthy as that which has troubled 
Europe for the last forty years. Suspicion, jealousy, 
and -bitterness,—what kind of treaty-makers are these? 
- Because these things are being seen as never before, 
the time draws near for all who are now stirred by the 
new spirit of a better day to make the feeling effective; 
nor should it be doubted that there is a way, if all the 
hearts now inflamed with the new desire for a new justice 
and a new good will among men will highly resolve to be 
governed now and henceforth by the will to do, instead 
of the old common, wicked fear of being called names by 
somebody. More faith in men and God, less fear of 
men, and more fear of God,—these being given, that which 
might otherwise appear chimerical becomes a man’s 
responsibility in just so far as it becomes possible. 
Leaving. now, as we well may, all consideration as to the 
more remote causes of the war, who began it, and how 
it shall eventually end, let us all who condemn and de- 
plore the old barbaric, murderous order, and look with 
confidence for a new and better,—let us, not as one nation, 
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but as one power composed of all neutral nations, sin- 
cerely and solemnly affirm that it must end now. 

The immediate outbreak of the war, according to the 
repeated declarations of all the nations involved, was 
caused by the invasion of Belgium. France says that 
Germany invaded Belgium and thereby betrayed her 
purpose against France: Germany replies that France 
was the first to violate Belgian neutrality: England 
claims to be fighting only because of the unlawful in- 
vasion. If this is true, let the cause be removed by the 
withdrawal of all three from the violated territory. 
Neither nation can well say, without courting dishonor, 
that the step is impossible, if all will agree to it; nor 
can rulers, statesmen, and publicists refuse to consider 
it without exposing themselves to the suspicion that 
rancor governs instead of desire for the people’s welfare. 
The nations at war are no more normal than individuals 
possessed by the blood-lust. Each one is obsessed by 
dread and hate of the other, and possessed by an insane 
desire to leap at its throat and make an end. Clear 
vision is not to be looked for in such conditions. Man 
fighting for his life against his brother-man is not normal 
now in this twentieth century. The responsibility is 
ours, rests heavily upon all who share in the pity, the 
sympathy, and the noble shame that more and more 
possess the neutral nations. If these nations, as one 
and with one voice, will formally and earnestly urge 
the fighting nations to agree, as one, to this withdrawal, 
and then to meet, through their delegated representatives, 
to agree on a day when it shall begin and all foreign mili- 
tary operations in Belgium cease, no man can foretell 
what the result will be. But even a dull man can safely 
say that it cannot make matters worse, while for many 
weighty reasons it may prove heartily acceptable to the 
struggling nations, and bring to their souls and ours an 
answer of peace. 

TEMPLETON, Mass. 


The Warner Sisters. 


Susan (“ELizaABETH WETHERELL”’), 1819-1885. 
Anna Barter (“Amy Lorarop’’), 1820-1915. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Par Tells 


The work of the two sisters differs very little in charac- 
ter as regards its literary excellence, or the lack of it, but, 
speaking generally, that of the younger woman is pos- 
sibly the better. Both women understood the varied 
aspects of rural character and sympathized with its 
various developments, and their descriptions of country 
life and scenery may be accepted as faithful transcripts 
of American conditions once existing. At all events, 
they were so accepted by the writers’ contemporaries on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

To this faithful reflection of home scenes and customs 
is probably due the long-continued contemporary popu- 
larity of ‘The Wide, Wide World,” and in remoter 
localities the Warner books still, we are assured, find a 
welcome. ‘The average reader, however, would as little 
incline to their perusal as he would to the lines of the 
once famous poet Tupper. 

The sisters shared in common the responsibility for 
two prominent faults of authorship, faults so serious, 
indeed, as largely to outweigh such merits as their 
pages possessed,—a strained religious sentimentality, 
and a fatal propensity for indulging in trivialities. More 
than one of their priggish juvenile heroines are given to 
instructing their elders in matters religious and moral, 
and chapters without number are devoted to the outlin- 
ing of dialogue of the most utterly trivial nature. Ellen 
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Montgomery, at the mature age of twelve, instructs 
her Scottish grandmother, and other relatives, in mat- 
ters religious in ‘‘The Wide, Wide World,” and Stephen, 
the coachman, in ‘Stephen, M.D.,” gravely reproves 
the guest of his employer for an impatient word uttered 
against the weather. 

The long-drawn-out conversations in the Warner 
novels have sometimes been characterized as ‘drivel,’ 
and, harsh judgment as this may seem, it must be admitted 
to be not all undeserved. The Warner heroines, more- 
over, were greatly given to tears, and Ellen in ‘The 
Wide, Wide World” and Fleeda in ‘‘Queechy”’ exercise 
their talents in this direction to their fullest extent. 

Through most of her life it was Susan Warner’s habit 
to keep a condensed record of daily happenings, and 
while this personal record furnishes pretty dry reading 
it nevertheless helps the reader to a fuller understand- 
ing of its writer, and now and again we come upon de- 
tails that are of more general interest. For example, 
we find her describing Miss Catherine Sedgwick’s 
“Clarence” and ‘“‘ Redwood ”’ as ‘“‘dismally poor,” and after 
reading the sermons of Robertson she remarks that they 
are “written by one who shaves down Scripture.” Miss 
Warner, it will be perceived, was nothing if not pain- 
fully evangelical. 

Very early in her career the elder sister was much 
inclined to the practice of asceticism, but with the lapse 
of years this tendency seems to have vanished. She 
was timid by nature and never quite outgrew her fear 
of snakes, mice, caterpillars, worms, icy surfaces, foot- 
bridges, and many other things, animate and inanimate. 
Her sister Anna seems not to have been a prey to alarms 
of this kind, or, if she were, we hear nothing of it. The 
- sisters were fond of out-door life and their island home 
furnished abundant opportunity, with its kitchen and 
flower gardens, for indulgence in exercise out of doors. 
There were periods in their lives when necessity compelled 
such exercise, but these were mostly in the years immedi- 
ately preceding their entrance into literature. After 
the sweets of literary success had been tasted the wheels 
of life moved on much more easily, as the likings of both 
were quiet and simple. 

For many years Miss Susan Warner taught a class of 
West Point cadets in her home on Sunday afternoons, 
and when the West Point authorities made a ruling 
against this custom it was a matter of real grief to her. 
She always retained a warm interest in the cadets who 
had formed the class, and it was by her especial desire 
that she was buried near the cadets’ monument in the 
West Point cemetery. Her own memorial bears this 
inscription :— 

The author of “The Wide, Wide World”? was born July 11, 1819, 
and passed gently into the life that knows no ending March 17, 


1885. In trust for a few of the friends who loved her, her sister 
has placed this stone. Auf Wiedersehn. 


The island, to which allusion has several times been 
made in this sketch, is a wooded tract of nearly three 
hundred acres, and as it is distant but about three hun- 
dred yards from West Point its ownership was long 
desired by the War Department. Miss Anna Warner 
was quite willing to sell the tract to the government, 
but Congress never made the needful appropriation 
for the purpose. At length in 1908 the island was pur- 
chased by Mrs. Russell Sage from Miss Warner with 
the understanding that Mrs. Sage should offer it to 
the government for the use of the military academy 
and thus secure it from possible occupation by private 
persons caring little for esthetical considerations or 
the public advantage. 

In September of 1908 Mrs. Sage brought the matter 
before the notice of President Roosevelt, stating Miss 
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Warner’s unselfish refusal to sell the island for other 
than government purposes, and with the understanding 
that Miss Warner should be allowed to occupy the small 
part of it then used by her for the rest of her life. The 
President accepted the island at once on behalf of the 
nation, at the same time thanking Mrs. Sage and Miss 
Warner for a “real and patriotic service.” . 

“The Wide, Wide World” and ‘‘Queechy” will cease 
in the lapse of years to find any but curious readers, 
but the Warners will long be associated with the history 
of the island, while the unselfishness of the younger sister 
and the generosity of Mrs. Sage, the widely known 
philanthropist, will ever be kept in grateful remembrance 
by the sons of West Point. 

Miss Anna Warner survived her sister for nearly a 
generation, her death, which occurred at her home in 
Highland Falls, N.Y., Jan. 29, 1915, closing a long literary 
career. 


[MARCH 4 I915. 


“At the Foot of the Cross.” 


BY MARY P. SEARS. 


Self-willed I wandered seeking all delight, 
My beauty-haunted heart was swept with flame, 
So in great weakness of the soul I came 

Unto the utmost margin of dark night. 

Sorrow sore smote my spirit and the blight 
Of self-despair made gray my heart with shame; 
I fell, and could not my sad soul reclaim, 

I could not rise though dawn was on the height. 


The darkness held me in unending pain, 
No light was there, nor any starry gleam, 
But blackness bitter as my soul’s disgrace. 
Then at the last I cried: Christ heal my stain, 
By thine outpouréd love my soul redeem, 
I look up from the darkness to thy face. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Moral Basis of Life. 


BY REV. RICHARD WILSON BOYNTON. 


There was nothing in the ark save the two tables of stone, which 
Moses put there at Horeb, when the Lord made a covenant with the 
children of Israel, when they came out of the land of Egypt.— 
1 KINGS Viii. 9. 

The passage from which this text is taken is part of 
a long description of the dedication of Solomon’s temple. 
The writer, who was probably a member of the priestly 
caste, has been dwelling with fond elaboration upon the 
building and furnishing of the great sanctuary of Israel; 
and he now comes to the solemn service of dedication, 
when the ark of the covenant—the most sacred object 
connected with the early religion of his people—was 
brought on the shoulders of the priests from the house 
where David had kept it, to be set up in the most holy 
place, and to give a final touch of sanctity to the new 
temple. Then follow, in the description, the words, 
“There was nothing in the ark save the two tables of 
stone, which Moses put there at Horeb, when the Lord 
made a covenant with the people of Israel, when they 
came out of the land of Egypt.” 

This ark of the covenant seems to have had an event- 
ful career. Concerning its origin nothing definite is 
known. It is given a prominent place in the late and 
unreliable tradition of the desert wanderings of the people, 
although in actual history it first appears long after, in 
the wars against the Philistines in the days of Samuel. 
Then it was an object of reverent awe, not only to the 
Israelites, but to their foes as well. Its appearance on 
the battlefield was the signal for wild exultation on the 
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part of the one army, and equal depression on the part 
of the other. Yet notwithstanding the courage it was 
supposed to give to the men of Israel, the ark was cap- 
tured by the Philistines. Many are the wonders it is 
said to have worked while it remained in their keeping, 
so that they finally sent it back rather than suffer the 
evils which its presence inflicted upon them. But the 
ark does not definitely reappear in fact until the time of 
David, who probably recaptured it from the enemy, and 
who is recorded to have brought it up to his new capital, 
Jerusalem, with ceremonies of rejoicing and praise. From 
the place where David had kept it it was transferred, as 
I have said, to the temple built by his son and successor, 
Solomon. : 

What significance may have attached to the ark in 
early times, like the question of its origin, must remain 
uncertain. Though wonderfully elaborated in the tradi- 
tion, it seems in reality to have consisted simply of a 
wooden box, hung on long poles, and containing one or 
more fragments of possibly meteoric, and therefore sacred, 
stone. It was only in the later belief of priests and 
people, undoubtedly, that these stones became trans- 
formed into the tables of the law, which Moses had re- 
ceived from the hand of God on Mount Sinai. Never- 
theless, the heart of this belief was in a sense reflected 
from the earlier fact. For the ark was Israel’s banner, 
which the people had followed through long and bitter 
warfare. It stood to them for the presence of their God, 
whose ten words, found in the commandments which all 
later tradition attributed to Moses, contained the essence 
of their sacred law. 

To bring the ark into the newly erected temple was, 
therefore, like bringing into some modern “Hall of Fame’”’ 
the torn and perhaps blood-stained battle-flags that 
went through our country’s wars for independence and 
for the Union. Only the ark to the Israelite stood for 
an even more sacred reality than these to us. Our 
battle-flags symbolize, indeed, the willing sacrifice of 
precious lives in a great cause. But the ark to Israel 
meant the presence of the very God to whom our lives 
belong more truly than they do to ourselves. All the 
riches of stonework and of cedar-wood, cunningly carved; 
all the sumptuous furnishings of brass and gold imple- 
ments, beautifully wrought; the splendors of Solomon’s 
court, the processions of priests, and the choirs of singers 
—paled into insignificance beside this battered box of 
plainest wood, containing the simple memorials of the 
people’s covenant with their God. 

I think that we shall not have read aright the story 
of this ancient people, or of any people since, unless it 
appears to us that this was as it should be. The value 
of the Bible writings, with all their admitted imperfec- 
tions as scientific and historical records, is, after all, in 
their supreme sense of moral and spiritual reality. Solo- 
mon and his court, and the temple and the city that it 
overshadowed, have long since gone down together into 
the dust. They live for us, even in memory, only be- 
cause of these books of history and prophecy that grew 
out of the deeper things in their national experience. 
These alone make what this Hebrew people did and 
thought of significance to the modern world. The ark 
itself has perished, no man knows where or when. But 
the sentiment that enshrined it in the holy of holies of 
the sanctuary lives on. ‘The stone tables, if indeed they 
ever could have existed as such in the ark, are broken 
and lost. But the law they symbolized, written as Paul 
expresses it ‘‘on tables that are hearts of flesh,’”’ abides 
forever. 

Do I say forever? ‘This raises the query which impels 
me to speak to you to-day upon the moral basis of life. 
Men are asking—are they not?—whether there 7s any 
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such moral basis, and if so, where it is to be found. ‘The 
Jews of old accepted as their moral basis the law sup- 
posed to have been revealed to Moses on the mountain. 
They did not question the tradition, but took it at its 
face value. Modern historical science, as it is applied to 
the Bible writings, enables us to go behind their naive 
faith, and to trace in the books themselves the gradual 
shaping in the national consciousness of those moral 
precepts which, somewhat late in the nation’s history, 
were made into a table of commandments and attributed, 
probably without warrant, to Moses, as the lawgiver of 
his people. But, however the commandments arose, 
there can be no doubt that the superior morality of the 
Hebrews to the surrounding peoples when they first 
come into view historically, and their loyal clinging to 
its expression in the written law afterwards, inspired by 
the great line of their prophets, was what chiefly saved 
them from the fate that overwhelmed the nations around 
them, and gave them a significance in human history 
which is wholly unique. 

The Hebrew race has come down intact to our own time, 
bearing its priceless gift to humanity in the form of its 
books of law and prophecy. ‘The influence of this won- 
derful race has reached us here in America most directly, 
however, not through its representatives who now live 
among us by the thousands, but rather through the 
Puritanism of our New England forefathers. The Puri- 
tan was a Hebrew of the Old Testament transplanted 
into sixteenth and seventeenth century England and New 
England. ‘The followers of Oliver Cromwell, as assuredly 
as those of the Old Testament Joshua, felt themselves 
to constitute the armies of the Lord of Hosts. No less 
devoutly and entirely than any Jew of Ezra’s time did 


‘the settlers of Massachusetts Bay rely upon the outward 


revelation supposed to have been given of old on Sinai. 
In the midst of the folly and wickedness of England under 
the Stuarts, earnest, God-fearing men sought again— 
and found, must we not say?—the ark of the covenant 
of God; and in it, as in the Bible story, was nothing save 
the tables of the sacred law. 

Because it took its form as an extreme reaction from 
the extravagances and follies of the society in which it 
first appeared, Puritanism lacked much in grace of out- 
ward manner. Yet its lack has been greatly exaggerated 
in the popular thought, while its solid virtues we should 
find it hardly possible to exaggerate. It greatly strength- 
ened, if it did not set in motion, the best of moral ten- 
dencies in the modern world. In its respect for law and 
for freedom, in its defence of conscience and the indi- 
vidual, in its exaltation of learning and reverence, it 
has never been surpassed. Neither was it at heart so 
wholly bigoted and unyielding as has been commonly 
supposed. It held tenaciously to the Bible as the infal- 
lible word of God, and from that belief much evil as well 
as some good has come. But equally characteristic of 
Puritanism was that saying of Pastor John Robinson to 
the portion of his little flock at Leyden which was about 
to take ship for America, that “more light and truth 
were yet to break forth from God’s word.” And Puritan 
to the core are the severely simple covenants of the first 
churches of Plymouth, Salem, and Boston, adopted in 
1620, 1629, and 1630, respectively, and still in use by 
those churches, though for a century past they have borne 
the Unitarian name. ‘The covenant of the Salem church 
says simply, “We covenant with the Lord and with one 
another, and do bind ourselves in the presence of God 
to walk together in all His ways, according as He is 
pleased to reveal Himself to us in His Blessed Word of 
Truth.’ That is the spirit of living face to face with the 
Eternal, out of which have sprung the combined freedom 
and restraint that together make this nation, on the 
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whole, as we believe, the best governed and the happiest 
under the sun. But let us beware lest we forget this 
debt which we owe to the Puritans; lest insensibly their 
earnestness and courage and faith shall depart out of 
our national life. 

That we are wholly free from this danger, I think no 
man will venture confidently to affirm who has noted 
carefully the signs of the times. If anything is clear in 
the present religious outlook, it is that a very large number 
of thinking people have definitely rejected the claim 
long made and maintained for the Bible, that it is a 
perfect and exhaustive revelation of the mind of God. 
‘This does not mean, necessarily, that they have rejected 
equally all the contents of that revelation as they may 
have been taught these in childhood or in later life.. For 
most of us the commandments are still binding, though 
we do not certainly believe that they were given by God 
to Moses on Mount Sinai. But the question has been 
fully opened, and will not be so quickly closed, as to 
whether these commandments or any other are our 
ultimate source of moral authority,—if, indeed, such an 
ultimate source exists at all. In a word, we are asking, 
What zs the moral basis of life? 

There can be no doubt whatever that in the past, 
however otherwise it may be now, the dread of hell-fire 
has stood in place of a better motive to help some men 
and women to moral living. But what if the doubt of 
a hereafter for the soul comes in to drive away that dread? 
The higher motive is not easily supplied at once. What 
if goodness and purity and even life itself and God thus 
become open questions? When the older heavens have 
become obscured, by what stars is the soul to steer? 
These queries may explain, I think, why so many earnest 


men and women remain attached to the older churches 


long after they have outgrown their antiquated theol- 
ogies. ‘They fear the undermining of their moral basis 
more than they fear some degree of intellectual confusion 
and inconsistency. And, so far as this reason is a sincere 
one, such persons are doubtless right in staying where 
they are. I do not mean that their reasoning is sufficient 
to convince one who has once really seen the fuller light. 
- They are onky right as far as they go. ‘The whole history 
of human thought shows the moral dangers that attend 
a change from established views to new and as yet untried 
ones while it shows with even more clearness the moral 
sufficiency and the firmer standing-ground for thought 
and action that is afforded by the new views when they 
are once attained. 

On every side of us, but especially when we take life 
on a large scale as it is revealed to us in not a few phases 
of current literature, I think it is hardly to be denied 
that, with the decline of faith in the revelation on Sinai, 
and the theology developed from it, people are more 
and more adrift from the older moral standards. To go 
no farther than the evidence furnished by the daily 
papers, have we not on every hand signs of an experi- 
menting with the sanctities of life which betray the 
widest departure from the Puritan morality? It is 
not that there were not always rebels against law, even 
under Puritanism. But these at least had some sense of 
their wrong-doing. Nor is it that the world is growing 
worse instead of better as we might have hoped. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, for our inward peace, the modern 
newspaper is skilful in publishing crime beyond any 
agency heretofore known, and its hands and eyes and 
ears seem to be everywhere in the world at once. 
Whether there is more crime or not is another question. 

It is the simple fact, however, that thousands of people, 
freed from the old restraints and not drawn to any new 
loyalty to principle, and given greater power over 
material means than men have ever grasped before, 
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are engaged in doing each as he will with his own life, 
and we are all curiously watching the results. The 
risk of this kind of moral experimenting is that it is 
being practised in a world where such close relations 
obtain between one person and another that any serious 
misstep is liable to prove fatal to both. 

That part of life which finds its way into the public 
prints, we may be sure, is only a minute fraction of the 
whole. We are not to conclude hastily from what we 
read every day that this is a nation largely of prospective 
suicides, or of actual murderers and highwaymen and 
embezzlers. Yet what hold can the commandment not 
to kill have had upon the dozen, more or less, of men and 
women who in the last seven days are reported to have 
shot, beaten, or poisoned to death some fellow-being? 
What virtue remains in the commandment not to steal 
for the score, more or less, who in the same length of 
time have in some way betrayed their trust? I do not 
touch on modern vagaries regarding the marriage bond, 
as that is too vast a subject for this time. Is it supposed 
that these cases belong to what we call the “criminal 
classes”? On the contrary, many of them appear among 
the respected citizens of the communities in which they 
live. And what are we to make of the astonishing mania 
for self-destruction that leads so many to take the 
quickest way, as they suppose, out of their trials and 
troubles by seeking death at their own hands? If a 
young woman is disappointed in love, or if a man expects 
his financial crookedness to be discovered, or if one 
dreads the oncoming of disease or poverty or old age, 
the means of destruction are readily found and the 
resolution to use them seems to be quickly formed and 
carried out. 

Of course these perversities of human nature are nothing 
new in the world. Such acts may not even be on the in- 
crease, but the reverse. Noue the less, they indicate a 
moral movement of the time which appears to be one of 
wide-spread reaction from established principles. Most 
men and women are still plodding faithfully along in 
the familiar and difficult path of duty. But the more 
daring and the more undisciplined spirits are exploring the 
tangled thickets of wilfulness and selfishness on either 
hand. It is with these as it is said to have been in the 
time of the judges in ancient Israel, when there was no 
king, and “every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes.” If the older basis of morality, a supernatural 
revelation, is slipping away,—as for many it surely is,— 
what is to prevent this moral anarchy from reaching a 
point where it will become intolerable? ‘That is one of 
the burning questions of the time. What, indeed, is 
to prevent, but the action of the same forces in human 
life that created the old morality, and made it the noble, 
though imperfect, thing it was? 

It is hardly possible to believe in evolution and yet be a 
pessimist. The greater depth that the new historical 
research has revealed lying beneath all our religious and 
moral ideas does not swallow them up. It only digni- 
fies them by setting them upon a higher pinnacle and 
showing how far the soul of man has had to climb before 
it could reach the lowest of them. Suppose the morality 
of Sinai to be set aside, then what is left? Why, the 
human soul is left, and the human soul itself makes for 
morality ! 

This is the meaning of our moral distinctions, in the 


‘light of human development, if they mean anything. 


And what is this but a colder and remoter way of phrasing 
the central affirmation of all religion—that God is holy? 
The ancient Hebrews, and their followers the Puritans, 
did not require for their moral sanction to look behind the 
story in Exodus of the giving of the commandments. 
It agreed perfectly with the revelation that they read in 
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their own hearts. Therefore the commandments were 
taken as unquestionably from God, and to be obeyed as 
such. We simply reverse the process, and declare that 
these commandments that they received as coming from 
God through Moses are none the less from God because 
they had their birth in human hearts untold centuries 
before Moses was born. Divine?—they are divine if that 
is divine which is rooted in the very structure of human 
nature, formed by human thought, colored by human 
sorrow and joy; for are not these also from God? Most 
of all are the commandments not dead but living, when 
we see how they live and grow in the present lives of men. 
Jesus looked forward to their growth into ever finer forms, 
when he defined killing to include the murderous thought 
or wish, and said that purity must be of the eyes and 
heart as well as of the outward act. We recognize the 
same progress when we take the old commandment 
about the seventh day, as he interpreted it, and make 
it subject to the higher needs of man. In the central 
sanctuary of the universe, which is the human soul, is 
thus set up an ark of the eternal covenant with God. 
And there, too, we find nothing in the ark save the tables 
of the moral law. 

Do you remember with what startling distinctness all 
this comes out in Hawthorne’s ‘‘Scarlet Letter”? The 
minister, Arthur Dimmesdale, after his secret crime, con- 
tinues to be esteemed the perfect flower of Puritanism, 
while Hester Prynne, his partner in wrong-doing, is 
branded publicly and cast into the outer darkness of 
her unfriended soul. What is the power that brings the 
secret forth? Is it the terror of the written law as thun- 
dered down from Sinai? Not at all. It is the steady 
gnawing of remorse within the man himself, quickened, it 
may be, by the prying of the old physician, Roger Chil- 
lingworth, but for all that essentially of his own heart 
and conscience. How far down the great romancer has 
looked into all our lives, as we uncover them only to 
ourselves! It is not Sinai that thunders forth the perfect 
law, but some awful height within. It is not any future 
hell to which we may expect to go for punishment, unless 
that place of torment is some lake of fire burning within 
our own unfathomed souls. 

What our time needs to learn, and what it will learn 
by hard experience, if in no other way, is that scepticism 
regarding the fundamental moralities* is the vainest and 
emptiest of delusions. Men may go on for years build- 
ing their pretty palaces of deceit, and thinking that they 
will stand. But they will not. Such men are trusting to 
the merest quicksand, which, without warning, will one 
day suddenly give way and engulf them. The thought 
of it is awful—how in ignorance and wilfulness and hasty 
passion or in devilish contrivance, working by stealth, 
human lives are being daily wrecked beyond repair. Yet 
with all the mystery of it, our reason tells us that the 
punishment which surely comes is forever just. The 
penalty for transgression must needs be absolute or God 
would not be true. Only, and this is what Jesus saw, 
through the very pain and bitterness and shame of sin, 
may lie the way to abiding righteousness and love and 

eace. 
i How shall our lives be guided? ‘There is no certain 
tule but that of the inner law of conscience, and con- 
science is certain only in the degree of its enlightenment 
and the delicacy of its poise. No man is perfect, or ever 
was. ‘The conditions of our life forbid it, and we should 
have reason to be sorry if they did not. For there can 
be no progress in a perfect life. Yet some souls there 
are that reach a higher outlook and breathe a clearer air 
than we have yet attained. Follow them! ‘They, too, 
owe much to the universal experience, gathered up for 
them in the form of heredity or of education. ‘They, too, 
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are fallible, and never to be followed blindly. But, in 
their strength which is tenderness and in their firmness 
which is love, they show the way. Since they have lived, 
—these guides in the higher life with Jesus at their head,— 
it is impossible to doubt that the universe rests on a 
moral foundation. We see them building out the precious 
structure of their life, with all the added lives that come 
to depend upon them, over the blank abyss of the future. 
Sometimes it seems to come crashing down in apparent 
loss,-as in the supreme example of Jesus. But no! 
though the builder passes from our sight, his structure 
stands, all the fairer because his hand is still. It is the 
one indestructible thing in the universe, an upright 
character. 

If I should happen to be speaking to any one who has 
not yet fully made the transition from obeying the outer 
to obeying the inner law,—if the struggle and darkness of 
leaving the older thought are still upon your soul,—I must 
not close without repeating what Frederick W. Robertson 
was wont to say to those who heard him: that no matter 
how one may doubt and grope in spiritual things, so long 
as one holds fast to moral principle he is safe. He is not 
merely safe; he is on the only way to knowing all the 
truth there is. Whatever be the darkness now, the light 
is sure to dawn. Or, as Washington Gladden has put it 
for our abiding comfort and strength in temptation :— 

“In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt, 
Where the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 
I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 
And a neighbor than a spy; 

I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find. 


And fierce though-the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, g 
I know that truth and right a 
Have the universe on their side; 
And that somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a love that is better than fate. 
When the night unlocks her bars, 
I shall see Him,—and I can wait.”’ 
BuFFALoO, N.Y. 


Spiritual Life. 


No man can be said to live to any high and holy purpose, 
to appreciate what life in its fulness actually means, until 
he has experienced religion, until he has found the living 
God for himself —W. M. Brundage. 


wd 


The faith born of ethics is that man can do the right. 
The imperative itself brings the power to meet it. ‘There 
is no duty if I cannot perform it; and as duty exists and 
charms and binds me I know I can do it.—William M. 
Salter. 


& 


In the economy of God, no effort, however small, put 
forth for the right cause, fails of its effect. No voice, 
however feeble, lifted up for truth, ever dies amidst the 
confused noises of time. ‘Through discords of sin and 
sorrow, pain and wrong, it rises in deathless melody, 
whose notes of wailing are hereafter to be changed to 
those of triumph, as they blend with the great harmony of 
a reconciled universe.—John G. Whittier. 
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Cliff-dwellings: A Midwinter Visit. 


BY MILTON REED. 


Part II. 


The Pu-Yé cliff-dwellings, and many others, 
are in what is called the Paparito plateau, a 
vast mass of volcanic tufa lying between 
the Jemez Mountains and the Rio Grande. 
With a shrewd instinct, the builders gave to 
nearly all of them southern or eastern expos- 
ures. The name Pu-Yé means ‘‘the assem- 
bling-place of cotton-tail rabbits.” The cliff 
is of gray tufa nearly 6,000 feet long and from 
about 100 to 700 feet wide. The altitude of 
the plateau is about 7,000 feet above sea-level, 
thus being higher than Mt. Washington in 
New Hampshire. At the foot of the Pu-Yé 
cliff is a mass of fallen talus. 

The cliff village consists of groups of ex- 
cavated chambers, series above series in 
succession as the walls of the ledge shelve 
back. Thus the rock-houses were ter- 
raced. Rows of holes in the cliff-walls show 
where the ceiling beams of the next upper 
story were inserted. ‘There is a continuous 
extent of derelict cave-houses of about a 
mile and a half in length. One of the most 
suggestive sights in this rabbit-warren of 
rocky human habitations was the stone stair- 
ways connecting ledge with ledge, worn 
down two or three inches in some instances. 
This fact was a mute witness to the long 
period of time during which the unknown race 
occupied these holes as habitations. In 
some of the houses are porched chambers 
and excavated back-rooms. ‘There was proof 
that porches had been built on in front, rest- 
ing on beams. 

On the top of the cliff stands, near the 
edge, the great community house, built of 
tufa blocks of irregular construction, all 
the houses being connected with each other. 
A part of this village has been uncovered 
by the United States government officials. 
Two subterranean sanctuaries, or kivas, 
have been disclosed, both excavated in 

id rock; also the ruins of an ancient 
reservoir. The water supply of the pueblo 
is a puzzle, but probably some of the 
arroyos were running rivers when the cliff- 
dwellings and pueblo were inhabited. 

The community village on the top of the 
cliff represented a later civilization than that 
of the cliff-dwellers. 

Many descriptive details might be given of 
these ancient dwellings; but those interested 
may consult some of the many publications 
treating of this Pu-Yé mesa, and others in 
New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, and 
Mexico. In this brief letter I am confined to 
my personal experiences. The subject is be- 
wildering in its mystery. ‘The vast number 
of cliff-dwellings shows that the races adopt- 
ing this method of habitation must have 
been very numerous. 


A MAcniFiIcent SETTING. 


The view from the summit of Pu-Yé cliff 
is almost incomparably beautiful. In- 
deed, it reaches the degree of ‘sublimity. 
On the west is the fringe of the Jemez 
Mountains, on the east a range of 150 miles 
of the Santa Fé giant peaks, the highest of 
New Mexican mountains. The eye can 
penetrate into the State of Colorado. On 
this sparkling winter day, with its nipping 
and eager air, a lustrous light played over the 
magnificent scene. Our lungs dilated under 
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the rare air; we seemed to be fed by some 
celestial ichor. Not a particle of dust in- 
fected the snow-filtered air. Everything 
was edged with wonder. We knew that 
back of the present scene were ‘‘deserts of 
vast eternity.” 

Dr. Ladd, the geologist, read the cliff and 
its weatherings with the eye of science. 
He explained to us that a geological interpre- 
tation of the disintegration of the tufaceous 
cliff was as important in determining the 
age of the caves as a biological study of 
skeletons, pottery, and the other indicia of 
the bygone past. Possibly these  cliff- 
dwellers were the very earliest inhabitants 
of North America. Where they came from 
no one knows. Neither do we know what 
caused the abandonment of the houses. 
Were they contemporaneous with the cave- 
men of Europe of the lacustrine villages of 
Switzerland, or were they much earlier? 

When one visits an ancient country like 
India, one is disappointed to learn how few 
really old tombs, temples, and other memorials 
one sees. The works of man cannot with- 
stand the acid test of the Indian climate. 
So in Europe, unless it be the Etruscan tombs, 
primitive men left little behind them that has 
survived “the indignities of time.” Cairns, 
monoliths, stone arrow-heads and hatchets, 
these seem to be the principal relics left by 
our European progenitors, with some pictorial 
writings on the sides of caves. Pottery and 
rude utensils are indicia of their domestic 
life. 

Did the cliff-dwellers have a sense for 
beauty? If not, why did they appropriate 
such magnificent sites? Were the selections 
accidental, or were the cerebral cells that 
developed esthetic art germinating into 
what might have led to higher and higher 
forms if war, famine, or pestilence had not 
washed them from the mortal stage. 

We lingered hours on this matchless scene 
edged with incommunicable mystery and-wild, 
strange beauty. It seemed to be the out- 
ward expression of a film from which was 
reeled an unreal picture. 

We tried to repristinate the scene, to look 
back two, three—how many thousand years 
ago? to repopulate the cave-houses with their 
diminutive but hardy tenants. In vain! Ves- 
tigia nulla retrorsum (no backward steps) is 
the principle of nature, which creates, destroys, 
and then re-creates, but in a higher form. 
The cliff-men are gone forever. Like the 
buffalo, elk, deer, bears, and many other 
species of animals which once lived on the 
mesas and lurked in their lairs in the recesses 
of the mountains, they will never reappear 
to mortal vision. 

The hasting hours warned us that the day 
was speeding. Just as we began to climb 
from the summit of the mesa to the talus a 
gorgeous color-symphony was played in the 
sky. The snowy crust on the prairies, the 
ragged crests of the mountains, caught 
the reflection of the painted veil in which 
the heavens were screened. The dull earth 
seemed exalted above itself. In the purpling 
mists of sunset we left the Pu-Yé mesa, 
turning back again and again to catch a 
parting look at its face, now bathed in an 
almost unearthly radiance. 

Why should not more Americans visit 
this intensely interesting relic of uncharted 
history? ‘Tourists en route to California may 
leave the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Rail- 


road at Lamy, N.M. A free ticket is fur-! 
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nished to the tourist to Santa Fé. In the 
summer, the trip from the latter place to 
Espafiola and the Pu-Yé reservation would 
be easy and full of a unique and romantic 
interest. 

Mesrra Park, N.M. 


For Publishing Books. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am glad to see Rev. H. T. Secrist urging 
that one of our greatest needs as a church is 
a substantial fund for the publication of books 
of liberal thought and scholarship. I am 
sure he is right. We ought to have the rich- 
est and fastest growing literature of any 
Christian body, because it is in the direction 
of such religious thought as we are able to 
give that the thinking world is most eagerly 
reaching out. At present we are not half 
meeting the demand. Our meagre funds 
enable us to publish only a very few books, 
and for the most part these must be limited 
to such as are small and cost little. Many of 
our best scholars, thinkers, and writers are giv- 
ing us almost nothing in permanent literary 
form. And no wonder. What inducement 
is there for them to write books when there is 
no means of getting them printed and put 
before the world? 

Even the books we have are very inade- 
quately advertised. Only recently a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association expressed to me 
his regret that this is so, and he declared that 
in his judgment no more fruitful expendi- 
ture of $5,000 or $10,000 could be made than 
in calling attention by effective advertising 
methods to the books we already possess, 
which are so exactly in line with the best 
scholarship and thought of our time. It is 
plain that we urgently need increased funds 
to enable us to accomplish both these im- 
portant ends,—that of properly advertising 
the excellent literature we already have, and 
that of creating and placing before the public 
a constantly fresh stream of new literature 
equally good and better. 

_ Rev. Mr. Hayward has called attention to 
the Hibbert Foundation in England, which 
has accomplished such excellent results in 
the publication of liberal literature over there. 
Have we not among us, as Mr. Hayward 
suggests, some man or woman of means who 
believes in the value to the world of our liberal 
religious thought, and who will establish for 
us a church publishing foundation? 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


An American Teacher. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

May I be permitted to direct our younger 
ministers and thoughtful laymen to the 
words of one of our great national teachers? 
A writer in the North American Review, 
several years ago, reviewing the books of 
Dr. Henry M. Alden, editor of Harper’s, 
maintained he was the predecessor of the 
French philosopher Bergson, and _ that 
Bergson’s most important ideas were antici- 
pated by him. ‘ 

Dr. Alden wrote me that this writer went 
too far in his admiration, for he is as modest 
as he is wise. I am sure he did not and that 
his estimate was a conservative one. For 
no one will deny that in a large sense Dr. 
Alden is a teacher: he hears the music to 
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which myriad feet in the process of things 
are marching, and sees the beauty in which 
the spirit of man rises to ever higher levels; 
and he has the power to communicate this 
beauty and music to us in a style of wondrous 
purity and richness. 

Now if any wish to possess the instruc- 
tion of this teacher, let them go to the library 
and read the “Editor’s Study” which ap- 
pears every month in Harper’s. As to Dr. 
Alden’s religious views, I think they would 
accord perfectly with those of Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, F. LL. Hosmer, George Batchelor, 
Charles F. Dole, and others of our minis- 
ters I might mention. 

James G. TOWNSEND. 


Literature. 


To a SuMMER CLOUD, AND OTHER POEMs. 
By Emily Tolman. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co.—Miss Tolman’s verses are not un- 
known to readers of the Register, and now 
that they are gathered in their present at- 
tractive form between dark purple covers 
they will doubtless gain a wider hearing than 
hitherto. The poem ‘‘Man’s Measure’”’ is 
a fair example of the author’s serious verse :— 


“Who little is doth little seek, 
Him trifles satisfy; 
The brave ascend the mountain-peak, 
The highest need the high. 


Who little seeks doth little gain, 
Nor climbs above the clod; 

The earthly on the earth remains; 
The nobler soul seeks God.” 


Across THE BorpDER. By Beulah Marie 
Dix. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 80 
cents net.—In this short drama are concen- 
trated the passionate protest against war, 
the deep outcry over suffering humanity, the 
clear realization of the utter waste and need- 
lessness of armed conflicts between man and 
man that many feel in their hearts. The 
knowledge of what war really means is being 
burned indelibly into the consciousness of 
even those nations not immediately involved, 
and it seems impossible that there should be 
any persons left who are not longing to range 
themselves in some effective way on the side 
of peace, at whatever cost to themselves. 
This book is a help. It is a drama to be 
read, to be seen on the stage, and once read 
or seen it cannot be forgotten. 


A CARAVEL OF DREAMS. A Book of Verse. 


By Lila Munroe Tainter. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $1.13.—There is much 
to please in Mrs. Tainter’s verse. It is seri- 


ous and meditative and makes appeal to 
readers of sound literary tastes. The poem 
entitled ‘“Evening”’ is a fair specimen of her 
best work :— 

“Tn silhouette ’gainst the darkening skies 
A sentinel tree that sways and sighs; 
Across the waves from the moon above 
Lies the golden path of the boy-god, Love. 
A mocking bird to his mate anear 
Flutes lowly, tenderly, softly clear; 

In gathering shadows far below 
The tramping feet of the surges go; 
And on the horizon dim, remote, 
‘Is drifting seaward an empty boat.” 


Katy Gavumer. By Elsie Singmaster. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 
net.—Miss Singmaster is already known by 
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her short stories, and two of these, When!is a survival from an earlier economic age; 


Sarah Went to School and When Sarah Saved 
the Day, introduced the Pennsylvania German 
setting that affords the background for this 
her first novel. Sarah was a forerunner of 
Katy, the bright, eager, ambitious girl who 
made her way to self-control through natural 
disappointments and mistakes. ‘The charac- 
ters are well developed, from the ponderous 
Sarah Ann and the outspoken Bevy to lovable 
Katy herself. The dialect and customs of 
the Pennsylvania Germans, homely and remi- 
niscent, make a good background, and the 
story has originality as well as local interest. 


Tue Younc Riva, INVENTORS. By Gard- 
ner Hunting. -Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1 net.—‘‘ Andrew Carnegie says that any 
fool can make money” was the saying that 
helped urge on the small group of young fel- 
lows who decided that they were no fools 
and that it ought to be possible for them to 
make money too. ‘The story of their ups 
and downs, in which pluck and invention 
finally won out, includes several exciting inci- 
dents and discouragements that might well 
have turned them aside from their general 
object, to say nothing of a mystery or two 
thrown in. The story proves that business 
may have its exciting moments as well as 
warfare. 


THE WAYSIDE SPRING, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Martha Elvira Pettus. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1 net.—Under this title Miss 
Pettus has gathered nearly one hundred of 
her poems. They are all of a religious or 
semi-religious character, and if they do not 
make strong literary appeal to the cultivated 
taste, they certainly do not anywhere seri- 
ously offend it. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Future of World Peace is a significant 
and unusual book written by Roger W. 
Babson, and issued by Babson’s Statistical 
Organization, the compiling offices of which 
are at Wellesley Hills, Mass. Since the 
issue of the present world conflict is essen- 
tially commercial, it is most important to 
give the economic causes of the war the fore- 
most consideration. Perhaps no American 
is better qualified to deal with this matter 
than Mr. Roger W. Babson. “His remark- 
able experience in the practical study of the 
world’s industrial and economic problems,” 
says Edwin D. Mead, director-in-chief of 
the World Peace Foundation, ‘‘and his 
powerful penetration behind secondary ques- 
tions to the actual gist of things give to his 
presentation of the case a most imperative 
reality and pith.” One of the most striking 
features of the book is a series of twelve 
charts which show graphically the justifica- 
tion for Germany’s demands, and England’s 
desires to continue her control of the seas. 
This book is most timely in that it offers a 
practical solution for permanent peace, and 
indicates what part the United States may 
play in bringing it about. ($1 net.) 


Magazines. 


“Ts a Permanent Peace Possible?”’? Under 
this arresting title, Bertrand Russell, the 
English philosopher, discusses the future of 
Europe in the March Aflantic. He finds war 
a tragic absurdity, explaining clearly that it 


and he outlines the steps to be taken for 
securing a lasting peace. Among the Aflan- 
tic’s other war articles, Ernest Dimnet 
sketches the career and personality of Gen- 
eral Joffre; Stephen Graham, who knows more 
about Russia than any other Englishman, 
reveals the spirit of the Russian soldier in war 
and peace; Elizabeth Robins Pennell paints 
a brilliant picture of “London under the 
Shadow of War’; Herbert W. Horwill adds 
up “The Cost to Humanity” resulting from 
the loss, by war, of the men who should be 
the leaders of European civilization; T. Loth- 
rop Stoddard explains the position of the 
Scandinavian nations; and Agnes Repplier 
replies briefly and forcibly to Prof. Delbriick’s 
pro-German paper in the February issue. Of 
the Aflantic’s other articles the most impor- 
tant, perhaps, is ‘‘The House on Henry 
Street,” the first instalment of the personal 
story of Lillian D. Wald, head of the Nurses’ 
Settlement of New York’s East Side. In 
this brief chronicle of progress there is inspi- 
ration for those who watch with steady inter- 
est pioneer work on the eastern frontier of 
our country,—those streets of lower New 
York where the people of many nations are 
crowded together. In ‘‘ Maxim Silencers for 
Old Wheezes,” Seymour Deming embodies the 
protest of the Christian Socialists in a series 
of pointed epigrams. The Woman Home- 
steader contributes a genial letter; there are 
pleasant essays by A. Edward Newton, 
Randolph §S. Bourne, and Robert J. Menner, 
and poems by Fannie Stearns Gifford and 
Alfred Ollivant; H. Fielding-Hall sends a 
war tale from England, and Katharine Butler, 
a striking story of the supernatural, entitled 
“In No Strange Land.” 


JUST PUBLISHED. “LENTEN LECTURES ON 
THE CHRISTIAN AFFIRMATIONS,” by Charles Elmer 
Beals. An inspirational interpretation of the principles 
of liberal religion. Price $1 net. THE LAYMAN PUB- 
LISHING pert, TE Hadwen Lane, Worcester, Mass. 

Also on sale rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


EASTER SERMONS 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


For the use of Post-office Mission Workers and sent to any 
one interested. Sent free of any charge by the Post- 
office Mission of the Church of the Disciples. 

The Blessings of our Knowledge and of 
our Ignorance in Regard to a Future 
State. 

The Meaning and Importance of the 
Resurrection. 

**Souls Already Risen with Christ.’’ 

The Resurrection of Jesus. 

Many Mansions in God’s House. 

Homes in Heaven and on Earth. 

Old and New View of the Hereafter. 

What God gives He gives forever. 

Communities Above. 

How is Jesus the Resurrection and the 
Life? 

Not Unclothed, but Clothed Upon. 

The Progress of Mankind Onward and 
Upward Forever. 


Please state the number of sermons needed. It will be 
best to ask for several in the order of preference, as some 
of the editions may be exhausted. 


Address Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 5 
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The Dome. 
A Mother Song. 


BY OLIVER PENMARK. 


If there were twenty happy worlds, 
And twenty skies of sapphire hue, 
And twenty oceans spreading wide 
Their restlessness of green and blue,— 
Not all the worlds that e’er could be, 
Nor all the skies and all the sea, 
Could hold another thing so dear 
As my own baby is to me. 


The Little Wizard. 


Once upon a time not so very, very long 
ago there lived a boy whom everybody called 
dull and stupid. It really seemed that 
nature had done him a great injustice, for he 
appeared unable to use his hands. Other 
boys whittled and played ball and dug in the 
earth, but this little fellow had no use for his 
hands at all. He used to sit all day with 
them idly folded in his lap. 

One day a stranger passed his sunny nook 
in the garden and looked down at the idle 
hands, then to the blank face of the boy. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said politely, 
“but I see you are not using your hands. 
Now I need an extra pair of hands; I wonder 
if you would let me use yours?” 

Alfred looked up, frowning, and was about 
to refuse, but the pleading in the stranger’s 
gaze penetrated to some hidden recess in his 
heart and awakened a slumbering impulse of 
helpfulness. 

“Ves, you can use my hands,’ he decided. 
“T do not use them myself. But what do you 
want to use them for?” 

“T am a sculptor,” answered the stranger. 
“T need your hands to help me mould the clay 
and chisel the marble. My own fingers 
sometimes grow stiff and feeble.” 

So he borrowed the child’s hands and took 
them away to his home, where he used them 
early and late in modelling his clay and chip- 
ping away his marble. But when the people 
of the village where Alfred lived saw this they 
jeered openly. 

“See!” they cried. ‘‘Of a surety his mind 
is vacant! He cannot use his hands himself, 
so he lends them to a stranger! Oh, foolish 
lad, do you not know that the stranger is 
imposing upon you?” 

But Alfred only smiled. ‘‘I did not know 
how to use my hands myself,” he said gently, 
“so why should I not let the stranger use 
them?” 

“Tt is hopeless,”’ they cried, shaking their 
heads. “The boy is an idiot. No one else 
would be so foolish.” 

Soon the sculptor came and, with a smile of 
thanks, returned the hands. Alfred folded 
them across his knees, as usual. But, strang- 
est of ail things, the hands would not stay 
folded. Lifting themselves, they caught 
up bits of soil from the garden and moulded 
them into wonderful images. 

Mechanically the hands worked until they 
had a long row of images drying in the sun. 
The villagers passing by. stopped open- 
mouthed to view them. ‘What wonderful 
thing is this?’ they cried. ‘Who modelled 
these perfect figures? Does the stranger 
linger by the roadside?”’ 

“The stranger is gone,’ Alfred informed 
them. 
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“Gone? Then whence 
earthen figures?” 

“My hands modelled them,” said Alfred, 
simply. 

At first they would not believe, but when 
they saw the skilful manipulation of clay 
under his fingers they cried out in astonish- 
ment. “It is a gift!’’ they cried. ‘‘The 
sculptor left a gift! ‘The idiot’s hands can 
model even as the hands of the master.” 

Alfred so enjoyed seeing the figures mature 
under the guidance of his now skilful hands 
that he did not observe the stranger, who sud- 
denly stood before him. 

“T see that you do not use your legs,” 
said the stranger. 

“T do not need to use my legs,’’ answered 
Alfred, not looking up, “for at last I can 
use my fingers.” 

“Then if you are not using them, may I 
borrow them from you?” asked the other. 

Alfred frowned darkly, for he did not like to 
be disturbed; but when he glanced up and saw 
the palsied, shaking limbs of the man before 
him his heart leaped in pity. 

“Take them!” he cried. 
them, anyway.” 

So the stranger took the limbs away with 
him, and once more the villagers censured. 
“Still is his mind wandering,”’ they exclaimed. 
“To let a stranger walk away with his legs!” 

“T could not use them,” answered Alfred, 
indifferently, ‘‘and he was so very, very old.” 

“So old,” they scoffed, ‘‘ that likely he will 
forget to return them.” 

But Alfred was modelling the decrepit 
figure of the aged stranger, and he did not 
reply. 

The boy scarcely missed the unused limbs, 
so absorbed was he in his new work. Indeed, 
he had nearly forgotten about them when 
one day the old man returned them with his 
blessing. 

“They have made me young again,” he 
cried, and Alfred, glancing into his face, saw 
that it was true before the figure vanished. 
He crossed his recovered limbs beneath him 
and bent over his clay again, but they re- 
fused to be so disposed of. Into the air they 
leaped, bearing the astonished boy with 
them. They danced, they capered like 
mountain-sheep upon the cliffs, they ran long 
distances with incredible speed. And the 
village cried out in great astonishment. 

“A gift!” they cried again. ‘The 
stranger left a gift! He is as fleet of foot asa 
deer, and nothing can trip or upset him.” It 
was true. The idiot boy who could not walk 
a step without falling did not stumble now 
nor falter. 

Joyfully he sought the mountains and made 
his way to where white marble showed its 
snowy surface in the cliff. His eager hands 
carved out a block, and he bore it home and 
set it up in his garden. Then his fingers 
commenced to chip and chisel. And so busy 
was he that he did not see a third stranger 
standing beside him. 

“JT am blind,” said a voice, and a hand 
touched his own. “Will you lend me your 
eyes for a spell?” 

“T cannot,’’ answered Alfred, promptly, 
“for I am about to chisel out a beautiful 
statue.” 

The stranger’s fingers touched the stone 
fumblingly. “‘What will it be like?” he 
wistfully asked. 

“T do not know,” Alfred stammered. “I 
have never seen anything like what I should 


these 


came 


“T cannot use 
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like to make. 
beautiful.” 

“T wish you would lend me your eyes,” 
said the other again.. “‘I should like to see 
the marble.” 

“JT am sorry, but I cannot,’ answered 
Alfred, impatiently chipping away at the 
marble before him. ‘‘I must use them my- 
self.”’ . 

“Very well,” said the blind man, sadly, 
and turned gropingly away. As he turned, 
Alfred’s heart smote him. 

“Wait a moment!’’ he cried. ‘‘ You may 
take my eyes. I can put off making the 
statue.” 

“You have a good heart,”’ said the other, 
and left Alfred in darkness. 

Soon the boy heard the footsteps of the vil- 
lagers. ‘‘What is it?’ they exclaimed. 
‘‘Where, oh, where are your eyes, lad?”’ 

‘‘A blind stranger came,’”’ answered Alfred, 
“and I have lent them to him.”’ 

“Fool! Fool!’ they cried. “Of what use 
are your marvellous limbs and your skilful 
fingers if you cannot see?”’ 

“But he was so pitiful!’’ explained Alfred. 
“Tt would make your heart ache to see him.” 

“Your own heart will ache still worse be- 
fore you get your eyes back,’ they cried 
cruelly. But Alfred did not heed, for his 
heart was with the eyes that he had let 
the stranger have, and he held his breath at 
the marvellous things they saw. All the art 
galleries in the world they visited, and of 
each they retained a vision, a wonderful 
vision. 

One day the stranger returned and restored 
the eyes to their owner. Made clear by the 
wonderful things that they had seen, they 
showed Alfred the groping figure before him. 
Suddenly it threw off its robe, and the boy 
exclaimed in wonder. ‘The statue!” he 
cried joyously. ‘‘My beautiful statue!” 
He turned and ran toward the block of marble 
in the garden. 

But even as he worked, once more a figure 
stood beside him. ‘‘You are an idiot?” the 
abrupt question came. 

“T suppose I am,” said Alfred, absently. 
“They all call me so.”’ r 

“Then lend me your mind, if you are not 
using it yourself,” urged the other. 

Alfred sighed. ‘‘Have you no mind of 
of your own?”’ he asked. 

“‘T did have one, and men called it a great 
one,” said the figure, with an answering sigh; 
“but lately it has been giving way. ‘That is 
why I want yours. I want to learn a little 
more wisdom before I die.” 

“Very well,” said Alfred. ‘‘ You may have 
my mind, but it is not of much account.” 

So the stranger took away his mind. 
Again Alfred turned to the block, but all his 
vision of beauty was gone; he found that his 
hand had lost its skill, and everything was 
dark. He crept back to his old seat, and the 
villagers followed, to view him. 

“Let us look upon him no longer,” they 
cried impatiently at last. ‘“‘He has given 
away what little mind he had. We can 
never teach him a lesson. First he lends his 
hands, next his feet, then his eyes; and now 
his mind is gone. There is no hope for him, 
none whatever.” 

Indeed, it seemed as if they were right for 
once. Day after day he sat in his corner, 
unspeaking and unseeing, his hands folded 
across his knees and his limbs bent beneath 
him. : JUS 4 Wi ‘ SiS FR 


It must be very great and 
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_ Then one day the stranger returned and 
softly called his name. - 

“T am here,”’ answered Alfred, dully. 

“T have come to return your mind and to 
thank you,’’ the stranger said. ‘‘I wanted 
to gain more wisdom before I died, and now 
that the time for my death has come I be- 
queath it all to you. Tucked away in your 
mind you will find the wisdom of the sages.” 
Then he vanished. Alfred sprang to his feet 
with a joyful shout that brought all the vil- 
lagers running from their cottages. They 
viewed his radiant face with wonder. 

“He is dull and stupid no longer,” they 
whispered to themselves as they} followed 
him about the garden. Feverishlyjflew the 
chips from the marble block, and under their 
very eyes a marvellous figure appeared from 
the marble. Beautiful it was beyond words, 
an ideal figure of youth and gladness. 

“Tt is the spirit of youth!”’ they cried, but 
Alfred turned to them and shook his head. 

“Tt is the spirit of human kindness,” he 
answered. ‘‘Now that I have gained all wis- 
dom I know that it was that spirit that I 
was trying to carve into the marble even 
when I was an idiot.” 

They seized upon his words. ‘‘The spirit 
of kindness! And who can carve such a 
statue better? Did not the spirit of kind- 
ness cause him to give up first his hands, 
then his legs, and his eyes, and his mind? 
Verily, he has become a wizard through the 
spirit of kindness!” 

And, forgetting their previous censure, 
they caught him up with his statue and car- 
ried him into the town, that all the world 
might see. The world came and saw, sang 
his praise. And the people forgot that the 
sculptor was once the village idiot. They 
always called him ‘‘the Little Wizard.”— 
Faye N. Merriman, in the Continent. 


Under the Mesquite. 


Nan and Don Rogers crawled in under 
the mesquite bushes to get away from the 
hot sun. 

They longed for the green grass and the 
cool shade of the tall maples they had always 
played under in the North. But away down 
here in New Mexico there were no trees, just 
scrubby bushes and burning sand that stung 
their bare feet when they ran about in it. 

Nan and Don had been playing tag among 
the Spanish daggers. ‘The Spanish daggers 
are tall plants with long, narrow, sharp, 
tough leaves that are like daggers. 

The children were very hot and tired. So 
they were glad to lie under the mesquite and 
rest, even though the shade was “‘patchy.”’ 

Small Don liked to watch the queer little 
animals, especially the lizards that seemed 
all tails, and the funny horned toads, darting 
about here and there in the sand. But Nan 
was afraid. 

Whenever one came near her she just drew 
her feet up under her and screamed. 

This delighted Don, who thought it very 
silly and very cowardly of Nan to be so 
frightened. So he laughed at her and teased 
her about it. » 

Pretty soon, however, something happened. 


Just as active Don was beginning to tire 


of watching the little creatures, and Nan was 
ready to cry, a rabbit, a cotton-tail, came up 


and peered through the bushes at them. 


Both children kept very still so as not 
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to frighten it. It came so close that Nan 
almost could touch it. Then suddenly it 
turned and bounded off, its short white tail 
looking for all the world like a little bunch 
of cotton sticking to it. That is why they 
ate called cotton-tails. 

As the children watched it, breathlessly, 
hopping in and out among the bushes, all at 
once Don gave a great scream—oh, a much 
greater scream than any Nan had given! 

“What is it, Don?’’ Nan cried anxiously 
as she saw him grasp a chubby foot. 

But Don only screamed louder and louder. 

Then she saw, and her little face grew 
white. A centipede had fastened itself to 
Don’s bare ankle. 

Now Nan was more afraid of a centipede, 
with its many little feet, than of anything else, 
and usually nothing could have induced her 
to touch one, and she always ran just as fast 
as she could to get away from them. But 
now, in spite of her terror, she reached out 
her little hand and jerked the thing from 
Don’s ankle instantly. Then she hurried 
him home to mother. 

By the time they reached the house Don’s 
ankle was all red and swollen, and how it did 
smart! But mother bathed it, and put some 
cooling medicine on it, and wrapped it in 
soft cloth, and said it might have been a 
great deal worse if Nan hadn’t acted so 
quickly. 

The next morning Don’s ankle was very 
much better. But you may be sure he never 
again called Nan a coward or teased her for 
being afraid of little wild creatures.—Besste C. 
Paine, in Sunday School Times. 


Grandfather’s Penny. 


“See what we found!” cried the children, 
rushing in from the garden. ‘‘We were dig- 
ging up a bed for the geraniums and this 
dollar was in the dirt.” 

Their mother took the old, black coin 
and put it in a small saucer with some salt 
and vinegar. ‘We will see what it is as 
soon as the vinegar and salt cleanse it a 
little,’”’ she said. 

Presently the vinegar was washed off and 
more put on, and the coin began to grow 
very bright. Mother rubbed it with a 
cloth and some of the salty vinegar until 
every letter and figure was plain and clear. 
“Tt is a penny,” she said, when it was handed 
around for inspection. 

“Why, mother,” said Dot, ‘“‘pennies are 
little wee things, and this is great big.” 

“Tt is an old-fashioned copper cent,’’ said 
mother. ‘‘Look! here are three-letters cut 
on one side, ‘J. M. C.,’ and they look as if 
a boy might have put them there. Does 
any one know who J. M. C. could be?”’ 

“Grandfather!’’ cried Ben. ‘James Mar- 
shall Curtis! Do you suppose it is his 
penny?” 

“What is all this fuss about?’ asked 
grandfather, when they ran to show him the 
penny. ‘Well, I declare! Yes, that is the 
penny I lost so many years ago. Where did 
you find it? I earned it picking gooseberries 
for my mother, and was saving it for the new 
church when I lost it and never could find it. 
I marked it with my initials.” 

“What did you do when you lost it, grand- 
father?’’ asked Grace. 

“T hunted for weeks, dearies, and I cried 
about it, too. You see, everybody worked so 
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hard to get the new church, and every penny 
counted in those days, so it is no wonder I 
was disappointed.” ; 

“Ts that the church we have now?” asked 
Ben. 

“Dear me, no! That church was a log 
one, and it has been gone these many years. 
We have had two since then, and need a new 
one now. I will give this penny to the build- 
ing fund, since it did not help long ago.” 

“That penny is worth three dollars,” 
said George, who had just come in and was 
examining the date. ‘I know a dealer who 
will give that much gladly.” 

So the penny was sold and the three 
dollars went to help build the church, after 
lying in the ground all those years. 

“T’ll bury a cent in our garden now, and 
see if some little boy will find it when I’m 
old,” said Dot. 

“T won't,” said Ben. “I’m going to give 
mine to the church, so it will do good all 
the time, instead of getting black and ugly.” 
—Western Christian Advocate. 


Religion and the Church Horse-sheds. 


My name is Ginger. I stand in the second 
stall from the door in the Unitarian horse- 
sheds. All the time I am in there my back 
is turned to the people who drive in and out, 
but I have learned to divide them into three 
classes: first, those who drive in and out with- 
out ever knowing that there is a door to shut, 
even though the weather is below zero; sec- 
ond, and a smaller number, those who care- 
fully shut the door when their own horse is 
inside, but drive away after church, leaving 
the door wide open on us other horses that 
stay to Sunday-school; then the few, the 
very few, who treat us horses as they would 
like to be treated if tied up for several hours 
with only a blanket as protection. 

For three winters past no arrangements 
have been made for keeping snow and ice 
from the threshold of the north door, and it 
has been impossible to close it during a good 
share of the time. I know appeals have been 
made—but nothing was done. Play fair 
with us horses; that would be religion, too. 
From the Calendar of the First Congregational 
Church (Unitarian), Petersham, Mass. 


A small girl of three years suddenly burst 


out crying at the dinner-table. ‘Why, 
Ethel,” said her mother, “‘what is the 
trouble?”’ ‘‘Oh,” whined Ethel, ‘“‘my teeth 


stepped on my tongue.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

Presment, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PrESMENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
CierK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. zene ee 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

rs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SECRETARY 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Meadville Letter. 


Meadville is in the throes of a Biederwolf 
revival which will last over the period set 
apart for Convocation Week as previously 
announced to the friends of the Meadville 
School. ‘The co-operation of Allegheny Col- 
lege, of the churches and the citizens of Mead- 
ville generally, has in the past made the lect- 
ures of Convocation Week successful in point 
of attendance, and a benefit to all the resi- 
dents of the city. The revival meetings have 
absorbed in advance the attention of the 
community, the publicity of the daily press, 
and the special interest of many heretofore 
most interested in the lectures given on the 
Adin Ballou Foundation. This would seem 
to prevent the School from offering to the 
distinguished lecturers who have kindly con- 
sented to take part in our Convocation Week 
a suitable hearing in point of numbers, or 
an adequate presentation of their message 
through the public press. It has therefore 
been deemed more courteous to our invited 
lecturers, and more serviceable to the com- 
munity, to postpone our Convocation meet- 
ings until the last week of the spring term, 
namely, the first week of June. It is hoped 
that all who have manifested an interest in 
these meetings will be able to attend during 
the later period, as our lecturers have all 
generously rearranged their time to suit the 
required change. 

This does not mean that the liberal religious 
interests have surrendered in advance to the 
evangelistic wave of influence which is so 
reactionary in many of its elements. On 
the contrary, it is thought that any special 
meetings held by the Unitarian church or 
the Meadville Theological School during 
or directly after the Biederwolf excitement 
should be directed specifically toward the 
expounding of the liberal religious faith. 
This rather than any set of lectures dealing 
with a social or economic question would 
meet the needs of the hour. The strong de- 
fence of the liberal gospel which has been 
made in Pittsburgh under Dr. Mason and is 
now being made in Philadelphia as outlined 
by Rev. C. E. St. John in the Christian Reg- 
ister, in relation to Mr. Sunday’s meetings, 
indicates the course which should be pur- 
sued wherever: such revivals are in progress. 
They are a challenge to rational and ethical 
faith which should be accepted and met with 
power. 

All interested in the Meadville School will 
recall the fact that among the changes in the 
schedule listed for the year 1914-15 is the 
important new departure of a summer term 
at Meadville. This will be for the special 
benefit of the seniors of the School, of stu- 
dents in the new one-year course for parish 
assistants, and for those members of liberal 
churches, ministers and laymen, who desire 
to become better fitted for church work. 
The, American Unitarian Association will 
generously supplement the forces of the 
School by co-operating in two institutes 
which will be included in the summer term 
of 1915. The first of these institutes is 
that devoted to religious education and 
is. an extension of the important and 
effective work already done at Meadville 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Religious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Rev. William Lawrance 
and Rey. Florence Buck, who have given 
their invaluable service during previous sum- 
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mers, will be again at Meadville, assisted by 
a competent corps of lecturers. This in- 
stitute will be held during the three weeks 
beginning June 28 and closing July 17. 
Special programmes will be issued for this 
institute, and a large attendance of minis- 
ters, Sunday-school teachers, and interested 
friends is expected. 

Special attention is called to the announce- 
ment of a social service institute which will 
follow that devoted to religious education. 
This will be four weeks in duration and 
will be concerned with subjects of great so- 
cial importance under the general heading, 
“The Church and the Social Movement.” 
Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, representing the De- 
partment of Social Service of the American 
Unitarian Association, President Southworth, 
and Prof. Spencer will devote their energies 
to the success of this institute during the en- 
tire four weeks, and able experts will deal 
with special topics under the headings, 
‘The Church and Social Dependence and the 
Delinquent Classes,’ ‘“‘The Church and 
Public Health, Housing, Sanitation,” ‘The 
Church and the Labor Movement,” ‘‘The 
Church, Education, Recreation,” etc. 

Further details of the programme, includ- 
ing names of the lecturers invited, will be 
given soon, and this preliminary announce- 
ment is issued thus early in the hope of in- 
ducing a large number of our churches to 
send representatives to this institute. The 
fact that many Unitarian churches have 
organized committees on social service which 
are now doing effective work is a hopeful 
indication that good will is being set to work 
within our church body. Since social jus- 
tice must underlie all radical social service, 
and social service must be a mode of expres- 
sion of social justice, it is hoped that the 
Fellowship for Social Justice in the Unita- 
rian body will take advantage of this institute 
to make its own work practical and help the 
philanthropists to make their work more 
vital. 

Meadville wears a lovely green dress in 
summer, and the pleasant surroundings of 
the Theological School with the out-of-door 
possibilities already well utilized by the re- 
ligious education institute offer attractions 
which it is hoped will supplement those of 
the programme soon to be issued. 


Chicago Letter. 


Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer has been in 
Chicago the past month working in the in- 
terest of the National Peace Movement and 
the Woman’s Peace Party. The latter was 
organized in Washington in January. A 
meeting of delegates from many societies and 
clubs of men and women, of labor organiza- 
tions and of churches, will be held at the 
La Salle Hotel, February 27 and 28, when 
addresses will be made by many leaders in 
the peace work and a strong movement will 
be inaugurated. A large gathering and much 
interest are anticipated. Mrs. Spencer spoke 
Monday, February 15, before the Woman’s 
City Club and aroused much enthusiasm by 
her earnest and eloquent presentation of the 
need of peace and of woman’s especial 
interest in this movement. Her winning 
personality adds greatly to the influence of 
her ringing words. 

__A strong effort is being made to interest 
each denomination as a body to join and 
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work as one harmonious whole in this matter 
of vital interest to all. Funds are being 
raised and many generous contributions re- 
ceived. The headquarters of the various 
Chicago organizations were recently opened 
in the Lake View Building, 116 South Mich- 
igan Boulevard, nearly opposite the Art Insti- 
tute. The Chicago representatives of the 
national organization are Rev. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, Rabbi Emil Hirsch, and Shailer 
Mathews, now in Japan. Mr. Jones is 
throwing himself into this work with his 
customary energy. ‘The secretary in charge 
of the affair is Louis P. Lochner. 

At Abraham Lincoln Centre Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones has just completed the series of ser- 
mons on the men of the New Testament: 
“John, the Reformer’; ‘Stephen, the 
Martyr”’; ‘‘ Paul, the Planter’; ‘‘ Peter, the 
Sectarian”’; “Luke, the Historian’’; ‘‘ John, 
the Beloved’’; ‘‘James, the Heretic’’; ‘‘Ju- 
das, the Traitor’’; ‘‘ Barnabas, the Mission- 
ary Disciple’; ‘‘Timothy, the Young Col- 
league”’; ‘‘ Titus, the Messenger’’; ‘‘ Apollos, 
the Waterer.”” These will be followed by a 
series on “‘ Jesus, the Founder of Christianity 
and Master of Men.” 

The newest enterprise of this wide-awake 
and energetic corporation is the purchase of 
a Lincoln Centre farm in Wisconsin that is 
now entirely free from debt. This is not 
part of Tower Hill, but in a different part of 
the State. It consists of a forty-acre tract of 
land, with half a mile of beach, on one side of 
a small lake of about one hundred acres in a 
beautiful glacier country. On this farm 
there is now a large building for dining-room 
and kitchen, one barn to accommodate 
several horses and cows, and one farmhouse 
for the resident farmer in charge of it all. 
About these substantial buildings will cluster 
in the summer a village of tents, to be re- 
placed later by shacks or cottages. To this 
place are sent every two weeks a colony of 
about forty boys or girls for a two weeks’ 
stay in the real country. These are chosen 
from among the children attending the 
Lincoln Centre classes who most need this 
outing, as a reward for good behavior, and 
the plan works admirably. About one hun- 
dred and sixty little folks will be sent during 
the vacation season. 

Mr. Jones leaves about March 1 for Cali- 
fornia, lecturing for the Carnegie Peace - 
Foundation on his way. 

At the Third Church the work goes on 
with encouraging results. The minister, Rev. 
Rowena Morse Mann, has been giving 
finished and scholarly sermons with a 
spiritual uplift in them not always found, 
Her course of addresses given once a month 
on ‘“‘Moral Heroes of History’? has been 
most inspiring, ‘Madame Roland and the 
French Revolution,” “Luther at the Diet of 
Worms,”’ ‘“‘Rousseau,’’ ‘‘ Bruno in the Hands 
of the Inquisition,” ‘‘ Socrates,’’ and ‘‘ Jesus.”’ 
Her presentation of the life and influence of 
Rousseau was original and illuminating, and 
when in her lecture on Bruno and his fate, so 
different from that of Galileo, she closed with 
Lowell’s thrilling poem ‘‘By the light of 
burning heretics, Christ’s bleeding feet I 
track,” etc., the audience was stirred to the 
depths. That climax will never be forgotten 
by those who heard it. Every Sunday sees 
strangers among the audience. 

The Fellowship Club of this church meets" 
every Monday evening with a good and regu- 
lar attendance. The minister takes the first 
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half-hour to read from some modern book 
and calls attention to important modern 
literature. So far she has read from Prof. 


James’s ‘‘A Plutocratic Universe,” Le Bon’s 


“Psychology of Peoples,” ‘“‘ The Real Kaiser,’’ 
anonymous, and Blatchford’s “England and 
Germany.” This reading is followed by 
papers and discussions on progressive and 
popular topics. One of the members of the 
class marvels how with all she has to do 
the minister finds time to read so thoroughly 
the books she reviews. 

Mrs. Mann occupies a unique position in 
the literary and club world of Chicago, having 
many engagements outside of church work. 
It is doubtful if any minister is so largely in 
demand and always so happily received. 
This is in part, of course, because she is a 
woman, but “return engagements’? come 
from a desire to hear her presentation of 
different subjects. It is encouraging to her 
friends to note that these engagements are 
increasing, not falling off, as she becomes an 
“old resident’’ of Chicago. All this outside 
work adds to the strength of the church. 
Many people are now asking ‘‘ Where is the 
Third Unitarian Church?” who never knew 
before of such a denomination as the Uni- 
tarian. 

Both the Third Church and Unity Church 
have given most attractive and successful 
Old People’s Concerts, at which costumes and 
songs of by-gone days were presented. One 
gown worn at Unity Church was over one 
hundred years old, which seems very old in 
Chicago. 

The Unity Church Alliance gives the last 
Tuesday of each month to a programme 
meeting. This month Mrs. Emma Collyer 
Hosmer gave some reminiscences of her 
father, reading selections from his memoirs 
and sermons and giving personal recollections. 
Mr. Hawley’s topics for February were 
“Safety First,’ ‘‘By-products of Industry,” 
“Observance of Lent,” “Sanctification.” 

The Chicago Associate Alliance will enter- 
tain Miss Anna M. Bancroft, president ef the 
National Alliance, at a luncheon at Unity 
Church on Saturday, March 27. 

One of the most helpful and uplifting 
enterprises that we have in Chicago for 
educating and influencing the whole people 
is the Civic Music Association. ‘This was 
inaugurated by the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
which stands back of it financially, assisted 
by other clubs, the Park Commissioners, 
and by generous men who are interested 
in the educational influence of civic music. 
This association is less than two years old. 
It began with work among the adults and 
has been extended this winter to include 
children. The influence for good is felt in 
many neighborhoods. 

For the adults, Sunday afternoon concerts 
are given in eighteen parks, using the park 
houses when possible, to audiences numbering 
five hundred to one thousand, often many 
being turned away. ‘This winter ten series 
of four concerts each have been given, with 
the leading musicians of the city in charge, 
fifty of whom give their services or make 4 
liberal discount in their prices. ‘That the 
work should not come under the head of 
charity a small fee of five and ten cents is 
charged for these winter concerts. 

_ 'The children’s classes are given after school 
hours and on Saturdays. When there are 
more than fifty in attendance a new class is 
formed. ‘This work has only been done this 
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winter in three parks, but will be extended to 
others during the coming year. In a Bohe- 
mian neighborhood, a most thickly settled one, 
there is a children’s class, a class for adults in 
the evening, and one for servant-girls, es- 
pecially, also in the evening; a class for 
German women in another part of the city 
meets in the afternoon. 

The third step was the beginning of Sym- 
phony concerts Sunday afternoons in the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra Hall, the 
orchestra belonging there giving suitable 
programmes. 

Tickets were placed at fifteen to seventy- 
five cents, and handled by this Association, 
which sent them to the settlement-houses 
and similar neighborhoods, not returning 
them to the Orchestra Hall management till 
two or three days before the concert. ‘There 
was some doubt in the beginning as to the 
financial success of this enterprise, but the 
“house is sold out’? every Sunday, which 
about pays expenses. These audiences are so 
appreciative that the musicians especially 
enjoy these concerts themselves. 

Another musical venture the past two 
winters has been ten-cent concerts Sunday 
afternoons at Fullerton Hall, the audience 
room of the Art Institute, and twenty-five- 
cent concerts Sunday evenings at the same 
hall. These have been given to crowded 
houses, people expressing themselves as 
grateful for having so delightful a place in 
which to spend the Sunday hours. 

F. LEB. 


New York Letter. 


At the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
Mr. Lathrop announces the usual Lenten 
services to be held on Wednesday afternoons 
at five o’clock. Rev. William L. Sullivan of 
All Souls’, Manhattan, and Rev. Charles H. 
Lyttle of the Second Church, Brooklyn, will 
co-operate with Mr. Lathrop in conducting 
these services. Also during Lent a series 
of “Informal Talks on Church History 
Themes’”’ will be given by a member of the 
congregation at the beginning of the At 
Home given by the Young Women’s Club 
on Sunday afternoons. The congregation 
recently voted to form an “Organization for 
Service,’’ to be made up of all the members of 
the congregation who were performing any 
sort of social service in the community. 
This is a movement which might will be com- 
mended to other churches. Some statistics 
showing the number of social service workers 
in churches as compared with the number of 
church members would doubtless be illumi- 
nating, and especially helpful in these times 
of distress. This Organization sent out 
a statement of the needs of the unemployed 
in the neighborhood of the parish—as found 
by Willow Place Chapel—in which one hun- 
dred and six persons were recommended for 
help in securing employment. Over thirty 
of the most pressing cases were supplied with 
work almost immediately. The applica- 
tions for relief work at Willow Place Chapel 
have necessitated appealing for more volun- 
teers to take charge of the neighborhood 
relief sewing. Two Friendly Visitors have 
been secured to go about the neighborhood 
in the interests of the religious work of the 
Chapel. 

The annual fair, which is held under the 
auspices of the Samaritan Alliance, is an- 
nounced for March 12. ‘The proceeds from 
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this fair go toward maintaining the work at 
Willow Place Chapel, and it is hoped the re- 
turns will be large. 

The Second Unitarian Church gives evi- 
dences of fresh life and purpose under the 
devoted guidance of Mr. Lyttle. The sermon 
topics for February are ‘‘The Curse of the 
Ages,” “ Nothing and All,” “Work and Work- 
lessness,’’ ‘‘ Misoxenia.”’ 

The winter has been marked by faithful 
work and noticeable enthusiasm. The Al- 
liance has had a programme of very interest- 
ing meetings, and is preparing for its fair on 
March 26 with its customary energy. New 
features of the church activity include exten- 
sive plans for next year. After a careful 
canvass of the nature and needs of theslocal- 
ity around the church, it was decided at the 
annual meeting of the society to undertake 
evening classes in American history and gov- 
ernment, with lectures on American litera- 
ture, social ideals, and institutions. ‘The 
courses will be well advertised, will be taught 
by various trained members of the church, 
and will commence next October. Other 
new undertakings include a tea-time circle 
of young ladies who gather on Saturday 
afternoons in Mr. Chadwick’s library under 
the leadership of Mrs. Chadwick, and a 
group of young men meeting with Mr. Lyttle. 

The formation of a dancing-class has given 
a new impetus to the social life of the church. 
By the generosity of certain members a 
Victrola and a set of Westminster Chimes 
have been added to the equipment of the 
Sunday-school room. ‘The church has de- 
cided to make a change in hymn-books, and 
on the Sunday before Easter will begin using 
the new hymnal published by the Associa- 
tion. Last but not least of the new things 
undertaken by this loyal-hearted church is the 
erection of an illuminated bulletin-board, for 
the display of service notices, and a semi- 
weekly bulletin sermon. Its latest service to 
the community is in the form of a loan fund 
to meet the unemployment situation. 

At New Brighton, S.I., Dr. Cressey has 
been giving a series of sermons on “Life as 
Illusion and Reality.”’ The congregations 
have shown a marked increase of late, and 
the Sunday-school is in excellent condition. 
The Alliance has had an interesting pro- 
gramme and good meetings. It has devoted 
considerable time to preparing articles for 
Red Cross work, also to looking after the 
needs of the poor at home. Through Mrs. 
Cressey’s efforts a choir was organized, which 
adds much to the attractiveness of the church 
service. A series of vesper services is an- 
nounced for the last Sundays of January, 
February, and March, at 4.30 p.m. There 
will be a musical programme, and a brief 
address by the minister, Dr. Cressey, on 
some aspect of the general subject of ‘‘ Psychi- 
cal Phenomena and Recent Discovevies in the 
Mental Realm.’’ On January 31 he spoke 
on ‘The One Great Discovery of our Time 
in the Sphere of Mind.” Dr. Cressey dur- 
ing his residence of seven years in London 
became familiar with English thought and 
investigation along this line. 

Brooklyn has come promptly to the front 
with a helping hand to the great city’s need. 
The Brooklyn branch office of the Belgian 
Relief Committee has been receiving a 
thousand garments per week, two-thirds of 
which have come from the work-rooms 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities. The 
churches, particularly in the crowded locali- 
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ties; have put forth extraordinary efforts 
to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, and find 
work for the workless. The Federation of 
Churches has made emphatic declaration to 
all its constituents that “the problem of 
unemployment must be made a problem of 
applied religion. It is as important this 
winter as any social or philanthropic work 
that has ever been done by the church.” 
The unemployment situation which is now 
occupying the foreground of our social stage 
has led discerning eyes to a consideration of 
the background of industrial unrest, which 
has recently been brought into bold relief by 
the searchlight of the United States Com- 
mission of Industrial Relations. The New 
York hearings which closed early this month 
naturally had to do with the chief money- 
kings of the country. While some of the 
testimony revealed an intelligent recogni- 
tion of the employees’ problem, there was 
also revealed a vast amount of ignorance on 
the part of capitalists as to the condition of 
the laborers connected with their large enter- 
prises. Nearly all of them, in explaining their 
ignorance, maintained that labor conditions 
were handled by the executive officials, and 
the directors had nothing to do with them. 
Apropos of this situation, Samuel Untermeyer 
declared that ‘‘the worst enemies of capital 
are those capitalists who sit in ‘smug content, 
obsessed with a notion of their own righteous- 
ness.’ It is upon the blindness and injustice 
of capital,’’ he declared, ‘‘ that socialism feeds. 
It is the defects of society that make the 
socialist propaganda possible. These de- 
fects should be remedied through social legis- 
lation—a field in which we are far behind 
Europe. We do less for the masses,’ he said, 
“than any other civilized country.” Jacob H. 
Schiff, August Belmont, George W. Perkins, 
and others declared themselves as believers 
in labor unions. ‘One peculiar thing about 
the capitalists,” observed Mr. John Fitch 
of the Survey, “was the fact that most of 
them, although ardent believers in unionism, 
are operating strictly non-union plants.” 
Daniel Guggenheim expressed the belief 
that capital has a tendency to “grind down 
labor’; and he further said that “a man 
who has been successful cannot be very happy 
when he considers the misery and want there 
is in the world. The workers need more of 
the comforts and luxuries of life, and they 
ought to have them.” 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., expressed him- 
self as being in complete ignorance not only 
as to the question of unions, but as to con- 
ditions of labor in Colorado. He never had 
heard the charge, he said, that executive 
officials of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany (of which he is a director) had violated 
the law, and he had not read the list of 
grievances which were the basis of the re- 
cent strike. He was not sure whether a 
seven-day week would be a bad thing unless 
it were kept up for quite a while. To the 
question put by Chairman Walsh, ‘Can the 
employer be trusted to safeguard voluntarily 
and at all times the rights and interests of the 
men?’ Mr. Rockefeller gave an evasive an- 


swer. The question was twice repeated, with 
still an evasive answer. ‘This was in the fore- 
noon. At the beginning of the afternoon 


session Mr. Rockefeller said that he had been 
considering the matter during the lunch 
period, and it had become clearer to him. 
“The answer,” he said, ‘‘of course is, No.” 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., Andrew Carnegie, 
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and J. P. Morgan were among the witnesses 
at the closing week of the hearings. Mr. 
Carnegie explained that the reason he did 
not come home from Scotland during the 
Homestead strike was because his partners 
cabled him not to come, knowing that he 
would make whatever concessions the men 
demanded no matter how unreasonable they 
might be. “Very little was learned about 
the activities of the Carnegie Corporation,” 
reports the Survey, ‘‘because nearly every 
question asked reminded Mr. Carnegie of a 
story.” J. P. Morgan had no opinion as to 
“the proper length of a working day,”’ or as 
to ‘the necessary income for an unskilled 
workman.” “Is $10 a week enough for a 
longshoreman?”’ was asked. ‘‘I don’t know, 
but if that is what is offered and he takes it, 
I should think it was enough,’ said Mr. 
Morgan. Ta, 3 


The Trip to California. 


Churches along the route to and from 
California which will be travelled by the 
party attending the General Conference next 
August are already planning for the visit 
of our Unitarian pilgrims. Letters have been 
received by the committee on arrangements 
from churches at considerable distance from 
the route, hoping that delegations, at least, 
will visit them. A recent enthusiastic letter 
was from the church in Long Beach, Cal., 
founded only a year ortwoago. It contained 
an invitation to spend a day in the ‘‘fastest 
growing city in the world,” twenty miles 
south of Los Angeles. Not least among the 
delights of the trip to the coast will be the 
opportunity of visiting our newer Unitarian 
churches. Registration of the trip con- 
tinues to increase. Several more ministers 
and wives have reserved places during the 
past week, showing that the churches are be- 
ginning to realize the unusual opportunity 
which the General Conference in San Fran- 
cisco opens to them for expressing their ap- 
preciation of their ministers. Full details 
in regard to the trip may be had by applying 
to Thos. Cook & Son, 336 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., or to Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
2 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


We read in a British Unitarian journal:— 

“The centre table in the Reading Room at 
Essex Hall presents a pretty appearance this 
week, there being displayed thereon for the 
delectation of visitors the contents of four 
boxes of ingenious toys, gorgeously colored 
picture-books, and various fancy articles of 
Japanese production. These have just ar- 
rived from Japan via Canada, having been 
despatched by Mr. S. Uchigasaki, of Tokio. 
The well-packed boxes were addressed to 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, with the follow- 
ing instruction plainly written on the outside: 
‘To be distributed among the children of 
your Unitarian soldiers in the battlefield.’ 
They are the gift of the members of the 
Tokio Unitarian congregation.” 

Rey. Gaetano Conte of Italy writes 
encouragingly of the Unitarian and liberal 
religious activities in that country, which 
have recently received the indorsement 
of The Alliance. He has sent copies of 
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his little English journal, The Echo of the Arno, 
to the headquarters of The Alliance in 
Boston for general distribution. His Uni- 
tarian Sunday services in Florence are held 
at No. 5 Viale Margherita. A meeting of 
the Executive Committee of Mr. Conte’s 
Association of Free Believers was recently 
held in Florence. The eloquent ex-priest 
and ex-deputy Romolo Murri took part 
in it, and also gave a brilliant lecture on 
“Peace’’ in Florence and also in Milan. Mr. 
Murri also holds Sunday meetings in his 
house in Rome. Mrs. Isabella S. Hackett, 
now residing at 15 Kirkland Row, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., for some months last year 
was a member of Mr. Conte’s household in 
Florence, and rendered valuable aid. She 
will be pleased to give testimony as to the 
nature and import of Mr. Conte’s work. 
Mrs. Charles G. Ames, recently returned 
from Italy, is also a believer in this Italian 
work and in Mr. Conte, with whom she 
labored in Boston for years in the uplift of 
the Italian emigrants in that city. Recent 
numbers of La Riforma Italiana, Mr. Conte’s 
monthly review, are interesting and stimulat- 
ing. 

The Warte, organ of the Templars, or 
liberal German Congregations, of Palestine 
(with a membership of two thousand), con- 
tains an appreciative review of an exposition 
of Unitarian faith by the late Rev. F. Von 
Zech of Philadelphia, pastor of a German 
Unitarian society in that city. It declares 
itself in substantial agreement with the 
theological opinions contained in the article. 
This clergyman was connected with the 
Temple Association before he entered our 
ministry. The present writer visited the 
prosperous and attractive colonies of the 
Templars at Jaffa, Haifa, and Jerusalem some 
years since and met with a cordial recep- 
tion. The president of the Templars soon 
after came to the Paris Congress of Religious 
Liberals and made an address full of brotherly 
feeling and ardent love of religious liberty 
and progress. 

“The German Mennonites and War’”’ is the 
topic of another article in this bright little 
weekly. The Mennonites, as is generally 
known, are strongly opposed to war and have 
suffered greatly because of their attitude of 
non-resistance. It was probably from them 
or from the Anabaptists that the early 
Unitarians derived their anti-war sentiments 
and unwillingness to bear arms. From 
1772 to 1867 the Mennonites in Germany 
enjoyed the prerogative of exemption from 
military service. A book on the history of 
this exemption, by Dr. W. Mannhardt 
(Marienburg, 1863), gives the details. After 
the institution of universal military service 
in Prussia their attitude became more and 
more difficult to maintain. They were 
compelled to make contributions of money 
in lieu of personal service. Many of their 
young men could not resist the patriotic 
appeal made upon them when the nation 
rose against the tyrant Napoleon in the wars 
of Jiberation. A play by the author Ernst 
von Wildenbruch, ‘‘The Mennonites,” 
dramatically depicts this conflict of duties. 
In 1867, at Bismarck’s demand, this exemp- 
tion was put to an end by the North-German 
Reichstag. The Mennonite congregations, 
which for three hundred years had existed in 
West Prussia, now the seat of such terrible 
warfare, used every endeavor to avert this 
moral catastrophe, but in vain. At first 
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a general exodus of this people to Russia 
and to America was feared. To these 
countries, since 1789, not a few of their 
members had emigrated; but not many 
took this extreme step, especially as King 
William I. in 1868 permitted the Mennonites 
who were conscripted to serve as nurses, 
clerks, transportation workers, etc., during 
their term of military service. The war of 
1870-71 drew quite a number of German 
Mennonites into the ranks, and to-day they 
furnish as large a contingent of soldiers pro- 
portionally as any other element of the popu- 
lation. ‘There are some twenty-two thousand 
souls in these congregations in Germany, 
twelve hundred of them in Dantzic. They 
are more numerous in Russia, Holland, and 
the United States. 


Belgian Relief Acknowledgments. 


Shipments of clothing have been received 
from our Sunday-schools-in Wollaston, Need- 
ham, Clinton (additional), and Littleton, 
Mass.; from Francestown, N.H.; Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; Rutherford, N.J.; New London, 
Conn.; Dover, N.H.; Washington, D.C. 
(additional); Santa Ana, Cal.; Yarmouth, 
Me. (additional); Philadelphia, Pa. (Spring 
Garden Church); Norfolk, Va.; the Pollyanna 
Club, Peabody, Mass.; Miss Mary Riley, 
Stow, Mass.; Mrs. Lewis G. Wilson, Water- 
town, Mass.; Mrs. Mary H. Dunton, She- 
boygan, Wis.; K. and S. McPhail, Dorchester, 
Mass. 


-Cash previously acknowledged. . . $679.25 

From Sunday-schools:— 
Norwell, Mass. . 5.00 
Pitrinie corey Virco ee. ee ee 5.00 
Salem, Mass. (Second Church). 4.08 
Auburn, Me. (Universalist) 5.00 
Dighton, Mass. . 2. 9.15 
Southbridge, Mass. . 10.00 
Taunton, Mass. 10.00 
Walpole, Mass. . 5.00 
Rockland, Mass. . 25.00 
Schenectady, N.Y. 15.00 
Santa Ana, Cal. 9.00 


* El Modeno, Cal. (public school 


Children)y* 6.2)". 3.00 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 6.65 
Windsor Vtsieos ous : 4.15 
Lincolnville, Me... . 1.50}: 


Somerville, Mass. (Miss Grace C. 
WSL Q SDT vi oc py les a a a 

WMarthoro-iMiass: fos So 

Wollaston, Mass. (Mrs. Thomas’s 
class, additional) . 


Total . 


5.00 
10.00 


4.50 
. $816.28 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


A System of Records and Reports. 


BY WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


President O. Ellery Edwards of the New 
York Sunday School Union has introduced 
into the schools in and about New York a 
uniform system of making and preserving 
records. The various record cards and re- 
ports which he has adopted are based upon 
those in use in the Sunday school maintained 
by the faculty of Union Theological Seminary, 
being changed somewhat to meet the require- 

-ments of the average school in our body. 
_As this system is one which may with profit 


__ be introduced into other schools, and as Mr. 
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Edwards has kindly offered to supply these 
cards at cost to any who may wish to adopt 
them, a description of them is here given to 
facilitate ordering from him. ‘The cards and 
reports are designated by letters and are as 
follows :— 

A. Registration card for boys. 

B. Registration card for girls. 

C. Registration card for teachers and 
officers. 

D. Teacher’s class record with space for 
reports of eight months. 

E. Acard for secretary’s report for each 
Sunday in the month. 

F. A blank for reporting the school each 
week to President Edwards. 

The registration cards A, B, and C are 
intended for permanent use, and have blanks 
to indicate all promotions and even the 
subsequent history of pupils. All these, 
from A to E inclusive may be procured 
from Mr. Edwards at the uniform price of 
one cent each. 

Form F has been prepared for the special 
use of the New York schools. A similar 
form may be prepared for other groups. 

The series includes also some smaller 
cards. Those lettered G are in two colors, 
one for boys and one for girls, and are ser- 
viceable only to record the admission of 
pupils to the school, and as a card catalogue. 

Form H is a report of absence, and Form I 
a report of lateness, these to be sent, when 
thought necessary, to parents. 

These smaller cards sell at the price of 
eighty cents a hundred. In all cases persons 
ordering cards of Mr. Edwards should pay 
postage, as the prices quoted are precisely 
what he pays for them at wholesale. Mr. 
Edwards’s address is 233 Broadway, New 
York City. 

It is, of course, possible to pay an undue 
amount of attention to such matters of detail. 
It may well be, however, that in every 
parish is some one who has the book-keeper’s 
gift, and is willing to serve in this way, 
provided some such plan as is thus proposed 
may be used, so as to make his efforts worth 
while. Nor can it be questioned that in 
such systematic record-making ends may be 
served that will be of value. 

For one thing, such a scheme may be used 
to unite all the schools in a section in a 
common effort. That is well worth while. 
Moreover, it proposes that each co-operating 
school shall know on each Sunday just what 
happened at every other school a week before. 
Thus all will be stimulated by a friendly 
emulation to make as good a showing as 
possible. 

Again, adults and children alike are un- 
consciously but yet strongly impressed by the 
fact that their presence or absence, their 
punctuality or lateness, is made a matter of 
record, and that by their course the standing 
of the whole school is affected. Lacking so 
much that might contribute toward good 
work in our schools, we do well to lay hold 
of whatever promises to impress upon the 
minds of any the worthfulness of their doings. 
Especially is this important with young 
people. If a pupil can be made interested 
in keeping his record clear of absence or 
tardy marks, a point has been gained that 
may be of value. 

Especially may such a system be of value 
to those in charge by showing graphically 
whether the school is gaining or losing, 
whether the average attendance is what it 
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might be, and how the school compares with 
others that are carried on under the same or 
similar conditions. 

Two practical suggestions emerge from 
this action of the New York Union that may 
be of value elsewhere. One is that similar 
groups of co-operating schools might be 
formed elsewhere. Those in and near any 
city, such as Boston, Providence, Portland, 
San Francisco, Chicago, or those in any 
Unitarian Conference, might join together, 
adopt a working plan, and engage a general 
secretary to carry it into effect. The spirit 
of co-operation would thus be fostered, and 
the active interest of all be secured in a 
common work. 

Another practical suggestion is that a 
common scheme of making records might be 
evolved. The cards prepared for the New 
York Sunday School Union may possibly 
seem too elaborate. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that these cards need not be 
used in all their details, but only such parts 
filled in as may seem convenient. Even such 
schools as use them only in part may well have 
the full form in order that, as methods, skill, 
and the schools themselves develop, the 
forms are ready at hand upon which the 
fuller records may be kept. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Campaign Committee. 


The campaign for the $30,000 Fund is now 
being waged. There is a general committee 
of seven, made up of Sanford Bates, chair- 
man; Grace R. Torr, secretary; Edith 
Melvin; Chester R. Allen, Mallie J. Floyd, 
Marian D. Richards, O. Arthur McMurdie; 
and an honorary committee of eighteen, 
as follows: Prof. William Howard Taft; 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot; Hon. Horace Davis, 


Fifty-seventh Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 


Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and 
Transfer Arrangements, 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman, President. ; 
Joseph S. Waterman, Vice-President. 
Frank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
** Undertaker, Boston.” 
SE EE LT IT TI NMS 


HOME SEEKER. 

An elderly or invalid lady may find a home in a pleasant 
New England village with a widow who needs to add to her 
income. House has furnace and electric lights. Con- 
venient to steam and electric cars. Address “‘S. A.” office 
Christian Register. 


OME COMFORTS with carefulattention. Pleas- 

ant, healthful surroundings, sunny rooms, resident 

hysician. Sara E. Stevens, M.D., tel. Bellevue xorg M. 
Poston. Reference, Dr. Edwin H. Brigham. 


ERICAN WOMAN (Unitarian), about forty, 
AMG cheerful disposition and of good family, wishes 
position as a companion or housekeeper, qualified to travel 
or serve as nurse when necessary. No objection to children. 
Permanent position desiced. References. Rev. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, D.D., 1748 Lamont Street, Washington, D.C, 
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San Francisco, Cal.; Dean Franklin C. 
Southworth, Meadville Theological School, 
Meadville, Pa.; Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, 
recording secretary, Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, Boston; Mrs. Clara Bancroft 
Beatley, 11 Wabon Street, Roxbury, Mass.; 
Hon. Frederick A. Delano, Federal Reserve 
Board, Washington, D.C.; Hon. George H. 
Ellis, Massachusetts Senate, Newton, Mass:; 
Mrs. W. Scott-Fitz, 75 Beacon Street, 
Boston; Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, secretary, 
League of Unitarian Laymen, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, Montreal, Canada; 
Mrs. Clara T. Guild, Dean Tuckerman 
School, Boston; Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
New York; Rev. William I. Lawrance, 
president, Unitarian Sunday School Society, 
Boston; Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, 51 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston; Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Detroit, Mich.; Rev. Minot 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. William L. 
Sullivan, All Souls’ Church, New York. 
Circular letters are being sent to the unions, 
friends, and all interested, appealing for help 
toward the desired end. Further informa- 
tion may be procured upon application at 
headquarters. 


Religious [ntelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Connecticut Valley Conference meets 
at Greenfield, Tuesday, March 23, when 
Rev. John B. W. Day will be installed as 
pastor of All Souls’ Church: 

The Cambridge Association will meet at 
First Unitarian Church, Lexington, March 
8, at one o’clock, Rev. John M. Wilson, host. 
Subject, “Paley Again.” Train from the 
North Station at 11.51 a.m. Trolley from 
Harvard Square (Lowell car), 12.15; from 
Arlington Heights, 12.45. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on March 8, at 11 A.M. Rev. Alson 
H. Robinson of Newton Centre will preside. 
Mr. Fred R. Johnson, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Charities of Boston, will speak on ‘‘ The 
Problem of the Unemployed.” The public 
welcome. 


The Jamaica Plain Church, Centre and 
Eliot Streets, announces a series of vesper 
services on the Sundays of March at 4.30 P.M. 
The general subject of the addresses by Mr. 
Dole will be “After the War,” as follows: 
March 7, “A Simpler Religion”; March 14, 
“The Social Vision’; March 21, “A New 
Patriotism’’; March 28, ‘‘Our Nation and 
the Others.” The electric cars pass the 
church. All are welcome. 


Rev. Frederick’ Palmer, D.D., lecturer at 
Harvard Divinity School, will speak at the 
noon-day service in King’s Chapel on Friday, 
March 5. At the musical service on Satur- 
day, March 6, Mr. Malcolm Lang, the organ- 
ist, will be assisted by Miss Whittemore, 


violinist. Speakers at the services next 
week are as follows: March 8, Rev. George 
A. Gordon, D.D., Old South Church, 
Boston; March 9, Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, 


Second Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, N. Vie 
March to, Rev. Woodman Bradbury, D.D., 
Old Cambridge Baptist Church; March 11, 
Rev. Frederick W. Perkins, D.D., First Uni- 
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versalist Church, Lynn; March 12, Rev. 
Warren P. Landers, D.D., Massachusetts 
Total Abstinence Society, Boctoey 


Meetings. 


WorcestER County LEAGUE OF UNITA- 
RIAN WOMEN.—The mid-winter meeting held 
on Wednesday, February 17, at the Church 
of the Unity in Worcester was largely at- 
tended and inspiring. Mrs. Joseph M. 
Davis, president, was in the chair. One 
hundred and thirty-nine women responded 
to roll-call. Delegates from twenty-one 
Alliance branches gave three-minute reports 
of their work and methods of carrying on 
the work. ‘The following towns were repre- 
sented: Athol, Barre, Berlin, Bolton, Brook- 
field, Fitchburg, Gardner, Grafton, Hope- 
dale, Hubbardston, Leicester, Leominster, 
Marlboro, Millbury, Northboro, Petersham, 
Sterling, Uxbridge, Winchendon, as well as 
the three Worcester churches. After lunch- 
eon and a social hour about two hundred 
members and visitors assembled to listen to 
the speaker of the afternoon, Mrs. Richard C. 
Cabot of Boston, who took as her subject, 
‘Interests as Sources of Health, Happiness, 
and Goodness.” 

Churches. 


EuGENE, ORE.—First Unitarian Church: 
On February 13, about sixty of the older 
members of the First Unitarian Church 
gathered at a dinner in the church parlors to 
honor Rev. Stephen Peebles, the founder and 
first pastor of the church, who has been again 
occupying the pulpit for the past five months. 
It was an occasion deeply expressive of the 
spirit of union and good will, and will long 
linger in the memory of those present as a 
beautiful and significant event in the church 
life. Speeches were made reminiscent of the 
early beginnings of the society, and filled 
with loving tribute to the devoted service, 
personal worth, and clear, inspiring message 
of Mr. Peebles. During the course of the 
evening the title of pastor emeritus was 
conferred upon Mr. Peebles, the society 
feeling itself honored by his acceptance. 


Mapison, Wis.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. F. A. Gilmore: At the annual meeting 
in January the treasurer gave the welcome 
news that the church is out of debt. Ata 
recent meeting of the board of trustees, Dr. 
Charles H. Vilas announced his intention of 
presenting the church with a parsonage. It 
is not yet decided whether a house will be 
purchased or a new one built. Rev. E. C. 
Smith, Western Secretary, visited here a 
few Sundays ago, preaching a strong sermon 
in the morning on “Faith the Energizer,” 
and in the evening on the ‘“‘ Message of Uni- 
tarianism,”’ a service in which the pastor 
took part. Several evening services of a 
high order have been held. In January the 
pastor gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ The 
New Capital as a Work of Art.” The cen- 
tury of peace between the United States and 
England was celebrated February 14. Mayor | 
A. H. Kayser with Prof. Hornbeck and Prof. 
Paxson gave the addresses. On February 22, 
the Sunday-school held a social in the parish 
house, to which the mothers were invited. 
A committee of ladies from The Alliance pro- 
vided refreshments. The pastor’s Bible class 
is this year considering the social teachings 
of the Scriptures, and is at present reading 
the book of Job. This class is principally 
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composed of students. ‘The University end of 
our work is in the hands of Unity Club, made 
up of our students and professors. Meetings 
are held monthly, sometimes in the parish 
house, and, to give variety, a few are held in 
the homes of friends near the University. 
Addresses have been given by Mr. George 
Kroncke, president of the Madison Board of 
Education and trustee of this church, by 
Dr. Charles H. Vilas, and others. The next 
meeting will be at the home of Prof. and Mrs. 
A. S. Flint. The Alliance holds meetings 
on alternate Wednesdays. One popular 
feature of these meetings is the lunch to 
which the gentlemen are invited. The 
Young People’s Religious Union put on a 
comedy, ‘‘Mr. Bob,” which has been given 
a second time by request. The young folks 
generally conduct their own meetings; they 
have contributed to the support of the church, 
to the local Associated Charities, and to the 
National Young People’s Religious Union. 
The boys’ club meets Friday evenings for 
billiards. Twelve persons joined the church 
at Christmas. The Society is looking for- 
ward with pleasurable anticipations to the 
visit, in March, of Miss Bancroft, president 
of The Alliance. Among the delegates ap- 
pointed by the Mayor to represent Madison 
at the Peace Convention in Chicago, Febru- 
ary 27 and 28, are two from this church, 
Justice R. G. Siebacker of the Supreme 
Court, and the pastor. 


St. Louris, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John W. Day: The Mission Free 
School is beginning the eightieth year of its 
existence. From the report recently pre- 
sented to the annual meeting of the church 
by its secretary, Mrs. Henry W. Eliot, are 
taken the following items: The number of 
children who have this year entered the Mis- 
sion Free School is 361, 21 more than last 
year. Of this number, 150 were received 
from parents, 57 from probation officers, 
48 from different churches, 23 from the Provi- 
dent Association, 21 from the juvenile court, 
19 from social workers, 8 from other insti- 
tutions, 7 from truant officers, 6 from the 
Children’s Aid Society, 2 from the tuber- 
culosis society, 1 from the police court, and 
19 returned from the hospitals. The daily 
average for the year was nearly 44. As re- 
gards the disposition of the children, 223, 
the largest number, as usual were returned 
to parents; by the juvenile court and pro- 
bation officers, 49 were removed; homes were 


POINT BREEZE. 


Inn and bungalows, Medomak, Me. Located on an 
island off the coast. The woods, fields, and rocky shores, 
the pure sea air scented with the odor of evergreen trees, 
make an attractive place. Quiet and pres Accom- 
modates sixty. Booklet. Address, H. Ambrose, 100 
Cathedral Parkway, New York. 


The Society for Helping’ Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Aacernesntes 1904 
Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
rt eh and able to retain her infant in her personal 


von without an institution. Personal friendship, ad- 
vice and careful sw Raat have availed during forty years 
to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled thou- 
sands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or 
those requiring institutional care. 

Preswent, Mrs. A. D. SHEFFIELD. : 

SrcrEeTARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 

sci she Comoe BEATE AM GREENE (Louise Adéle 


Greene), 382 wealth Avenue, Boston, 
M. LOCKE, 27 279 Tremont Street, 


no sy Miss EB 


_ that in the two schools nearly 43. 
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provided for 3 children by the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians and for 10 by the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society; by churches, 3 were 
removed; 26 were sent to other institutions, 
and 27 to the City Hospital; to the Hospital 
for Infectious and Contagious Diseases, 13; 
to the Skin and Cancer Hospital, 1; to the 
Children’s Hospital, 1. As to nationality, 
the greater number of children, 311, were of 
American parentage, 14 were of Austrian, 10 
of German, 7 of Italian, 5 of Irish, 3 of Rus- 
sian, 3 of English, 2 of Welsh, 2 of Dutch, and 
1 each of Indian, Greek, Scotch, and Hun- 
garian. ‘Truly the Mission House is a melt- 
ing-pot in which race is writ small and hu- 
manity large. As to creed, 290 children were 
of Protestant, 66 of Catholic, and 5 of Jewish 
parentage. Great care has been taken to 
prevent contagious disease. An additional 
precaution is the cleansing bath and fumiga- 
tion of clothing. The teacher, Miss Bash- 
forth, reports an average daily attendance 
in the school-room of 27 children. Regular 
instruction in the common branches of edu- 
cation, including history and physiology, 
has been continued as usual. In addition, 
258 lessons have been given in domestic 
science, and 40 in manual training. Seventy 
lessons were devoted to the cooking of plain 
dishes, and 29 to instruction in housework. 
Fifty-three lessons were given in sewing, and 
59 in mending. Gardening, as usual, was 
taught in the spring and summer. Suffi- 
cient vegetables were raised to supply the 
Mission House through the summer and fall. 
The janitor was much interested, giving time 
and skill. The average daily attendance in 
the Kindergarten was nearly 17, making 
The 
average age was four and one-half years. 
Thirty-two lessons in folk-dances were given 
by the Kindergarten teacher. On November 
21 a reception was held at the Mission House, 
to which friends of the institution were in- 
vited. The attendance was large, and the 
occasion very pleasant. From the sale 
made by the children $34.56 was received. 
As a reward for their industry, it was de- 
cided to apply part of the fund to a renewal 
this year of instruction in the folk-dances, 
which are a source of great enjoyment. 
Every Sunday afternoon the pastor conducts 
Sunday-school exercises at the Mission 
House. ‘The children take great pleasure in 
listening to Bible stories entertainingly told 
by a sympathetic narrator. The assistant 
treasurer, Mrs. E. A. DeWolf, reports the 
cost of maintenance and repairs to be 
$7,135.67. The largest item, as usual, is 
$2,739.97 for salaries and wages, the next 
largest $2,216,46 for provisions. Unusual 
repairs this year to house and grounds oc- 
casioned an additional expenditure of $615.08. 
The annual allowance from the endowment 
fund amounted to $6,400. From the Soldiers’ 
Orphans’ Home fund was kindly given $200. 
Annual subscriptions were received to the 
amount of $255; donations from parents 
aggregated $197.45, and special donations, 
$61.54. From the sale of articles made by 
children was received $34.56. What does 
the Mission House accomplish for its in- 
mates? In the first place, they are usually 
received when they have no other shelter, 
and often at a crisis in their lives which 
will determine their future. Again, while 
they are at the Home they not only re- 
ceive much useful, practical instruction, but 
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of living. The Mission House is but a way- 


side inn, but it often leads to better ways and 
fairer prospects. The mother of one little 
girl told the matron how when her daughter 
returned home she cried for her ‘white 
bed.”” Another child exclaimed to her 
mother when she left the home, ‘Oh, 
mother, the Mission House is like heaven!”’ 


WoLLAston, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Carl G. Horst: Special Lenten services 
for the deepening of the moral and religious 
life, with sermons by out-of-town clergymen, 
will be held Sunday evenings at 7.30 during 
Lent. Following is the list of preachers: 
February 28, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Brook- 
line; March 7, Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
Cambridge; March 14, Rev. Frank A. Powell, 
Braintree; March 21, Rev. Fred R. Lewis, 
North Easton; March 28, Rev. Henry C. 
Parker, Woburn; April 4, Easter Service, 
reception of new members into the church; 
communion. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


ae BORTIOWIEOREL, 6A fo:53 Fy W'S} + 4:4 0:aie'0re « s $17,390.70 
Feb Sunday School, Portland, Ore. 30.00 
ch First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 


COT ee ee ey 150.00 
2. Miss Mens Cheney, South Manchester, 

CORTE alec, ora diaes Tike « fhowa-b-s,¢ «0.5 25.00 
3. Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, Mass. . 10.00 
3. Society in Oklahoma City, 62 22.16 
8. Holland Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 10.00 
9. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio. . 5.00 
9 Washington, 


. Mrs. Samuel Stevens, 

D3 50.00 
10.00 
17.00 
10.00 
10.00 


9. Society in Winthrop, Mass. ......... 
11. Society in Stow, Mass...........-.-- 
11. Society in Malden, Mass. ........... 
12. Miss Helen Cheever, Boston, Mass. .. 


15. Society in Portland, (ti aoe ee eS 230.00 
15. Meadville Theological School, Income 
Bn 2 TAL py a ea 1,000.00 


18. Society in Templeton, Mass. ........ 
18. Society in Sharon, Mass., additional .. 
18. All Souls’ Church, Roxbury, Mass. ... 230.00 
18. C, C, Chaplin, Essex, Conn. ........ 5.00 
18. Miss Harriet E. Banks, Cane N.Y. 9.45 
18. Lay Centre, Rockville, Conn......... 6.00 
18. Associate Members................. 39.80 
tg. Church ot the Disciples, Boston, Mass. 768.25 
20. eek Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 


72.50 
50.00 


10.00 


23. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 


PRO Net 25 Al eicdicae es soe v's 25.00 

23. New South Church, Boston, Mass. . 20.00 
24. Sha Congregational Church, Bos- 

PONS: ciien spa malbei.c.< p< sieisne« 500.00 

24. Society t in Medford, Mass. .......... IOI.70 


150.00 
30.00 


26. Society in Beverly, riagihee tweet * 
26. “‘In memory of Mary Frost Munroe”’. 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 2. New een Sunday School, Hingham, 


ie Fiawent Sunday Scnool, Bulfinch Place 


5.00 


Church, Boston, Nie eee 10.00 
8. res Religious Society of Newton, 
Say tes OT A OE ai. 


10.00 
25.00 
10.00 


to. Sunday School, Gloucester, Mass. 
15. Sunday School, Taunton, Mass. 
26. Sunday School, Kingston, Mass. ..... 


$21,069.51 


Henry M. WiuitaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tuckerman School. 


“Faster is an age-long and a human fes- 
tival, and it has throbbed in the hearts and 
brain of Asiatics and Europeans in all time,” 
said Rev. Thomas Van Ness in the very 
interesting address given on the 2oth, on 
“The Meaning and Message of Easter.” 

The original meaning was traced from 
Babylonia, Scandinavia, Greece, Rome, and 
from the land of the Anglo-Saxons and 
Teutons where the goddess Easter and the 
festival in her honor were connected with 
the return or awakening of life after the 


they get an insight into a higher standard! winter’s sleep, 


‘tioned and their 
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Lent was observed in the lengthening days 
long before the ecclesiastical season by that 
name was thought of. It was in this season 
that the pagan fasted that the senses might 
be more acute to hear the music of the 
awakening life. All the legends and tradi- 
tions of the goddess Easter are. back. of 
Jesus. 

The first Christians who were connected 
with the Jewish church, naturally con- 
tinued to observe the Jewish festivals, among 
them the Passover. This occurring on the 
15th of Nisan, or April, became the Christian 
Easter. 

Many curious and interesting popular 
customs of the Easter season were men- 
origin suggested. All 
along the message and the thought of Easter 
have been Life—life that survives but only 
as form changes. This is the stimulus of 
our faith and our hope in immortality. 

The lecture which was scheduled to be 
given at eleven o’clock on Saturday, March 
6, will be omitted. The regular series on 
Hand-work in the Sunday-school will begin 
March 13, when Miss Frances E. Dadmun 
will speak on the preparation and adaptation 
of material for illustrative use as hand-work. 


A Garden Sale. 


A delightful feature of the work of the 
Jamaica Plain Alliance is their Springtime 
Garden Sale, which this year takes place on 
Wednesday, March 10, from 11 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
There will be tables of home-made cake and 
candy, household articles and feminine 
foibles, but interest always centres in the 
flowering bulbs and plants which are started 
the previous autumn by members of The 
Alliance. For the benefit of those attending, 
luncheon at 50 cents is served from 12 to 2, 
and afternoon tea from 4 to 6. 


46 ivy” 
CORSET 


Made of TRICOT 
WOVEN material. 
Boneless, having only 
one flexible bone on the 
side for holding the cor- 
set in place. The gar- 
ment measures 16 
inches from the waist 
line down and 3 inches 
from the waist line up. 
Equipped with six 
heavy hose supporters. 
Front steel 1114 inches 
long, finished with hook 
and eye at bottom. 
Top is trimmed with a 
wide band of lace, 
Sizes 19 to 30. 


Ys 
AN 
NS 


Price 


$5.00 


Palmer’s Corset Store 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantrics. | 


“Mrs. Bridgewell’s teas,” said Mrs. Twick- 
embury, “‘are most delightful affairs. Every- 
thing strictly comment vous portes-vous, you 
know.”’ 


There isn’t much peace for any of us. God 
doesn’t let the wicked have any, and the 
wicked don’t let the righteous have any.— 
Brooke Herford. 


Colored Mammy: ‘‘I wants to see Mistah 


Cummins.” Office Boy: ‘Mr. Cummins is 
engaged.” Colored Mammy: “Well, I doan 
want to marry ‘im, honey.’”—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


Two boys were having an argument con- 
cerning their respective strength. ‘‘ Why,” 
said John, ‘‘I go to the well and pull up ninety 
gallons of water every morning.’ ‘‘That’s 
nothing,’ replied Bob, ‘‘I get a boat every 
morning and pull up the river.” 


The Westminster Gazette {tells of the Ameri- 
can tourist doing the sights of Edinburgh 
who, on being informed by his guide that 
he was in John Knox’s house, put the ques- 
tion, ‘Who was John Knox?”’ Ina scandal- 
ized tone he got the reply, ‘‘Man, d’ye never 
read yer Bible?”’ 


George Ade once introduced a speaker at 
a banquet thus: ‘‘Two towns in Indiana 
lay claim to the honor of being Mr. Blank’s 
birthplace. [A pause, during which Mr. 
Blank tried to look modest.) Warsaw 
asserts that he was born in Kokomo, and 
Kokomo insists that the honor rightfully 
belongs to Warsaw.” 


A stranger was looking over the tracts 
in the vestibule of the Church of the Unity, 
but did not find what he wanted. There 
were new publications by Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot and Rev. A. P. Reccord, but they 
did not attract. Then a regular attendant 
asked if she could assist him. ‘‘Oh,”’ he 
said, ‘‘I was looking for something by Billy 
Sunday.’’—Springfield Republican, 


A teacher was giving the geography class a 
lesson on the cattle-ranches. She spoke of 
their beef and then asked, ‘‘And what else 
comes to us from these ranches?” She 
looked at her shoes, but no one took the hint. 
She tried again: ‘“‘ What do we get from cattle 
besides beef?’’ One boy eagerly raised his 
hand. “‘I know what it is. It’s tripe!” 
he announced triumphantly —Youth’s Com- 
panton. 


Economizing words becomes second nature 
to those continually engaged in telephon- 
ing and making long lists. The London 
Christian Life tells of a warrant officer 
of the ordnance department who was of 
a devout temperament and assisted at 
church service. On one occasion, an- 
nouncing the hymn, he read out in a loud 
voice of command, ‘‘Hymn Number two 
double O seven—‘Art thou weary; ditto 
languid; ditto sore distressed?’”’ 


Dr. Burton and Dr. Gage were ministers 
and friends. Dr. Gage had been lecturing 
on his travels, and one of his lectures—on 
Palestine—had been thought not as interest- 
ing as the others. On its second delivery 
many of the auditors withdrew. Dr. Gage’s 
house was soon afterward entered by a 
burglar. Dr. Gage was giving Dr. Burton 
an account of it. ‘‘Why, Doctor,’ he 
said, “I had him down flat on his back. 
I held him there. He couldn’t move an 
inch.” “Good!” said Dr. Burton. ‘Now 
what a splendid opportunity that was to 


have delivered to him your lecture on Pales- 
tine!” 


The Christian Register 
UMBILATE DFO’? AYRINAL 


ah on oul 
r " by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Gee. H F's Co. 
By mail, 50 cents |272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 
Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
‘““THE CAROL,” ‘‘ JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book containes 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

ComMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know... . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

rom Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Se Underground _ 
is ~=r-§@«Gaarbage Receiver 
No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free.. 
. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, LyNN, MAss. 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston | 


Antique Views otye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress 


H. ELLIS CoO., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 


Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


GCHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects, 


a a 


All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, 


Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, -N.H. 


The MacDuffie School 


Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half way 


Situation and New York. ..Ne raw 
Three houses. 


For Girls IS AXOW Studies ee 
Springfield, Mass. l= (}) 5] tb Certificate. Music, Art, Do- | _ 
Principals: UN) Barat Gymnasium, basketball, | 

John MacDuffie (Harvard) NGFIES Athletics (cinis, driving. ponies aa 


